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The Literary Week. 


Iv seems that M. Sully Prudhomme had known for some 
time that the Nobel prize for literature, value 8,000 
guineas, was about to be conferred upon him. The author 
of Les Vaines Tendresses proposes to use some of the 
money in helping young poets of talent who are not too 
well endowed with the world’s goods. The poet, says 
the correspondent of the Chronicle, is in weak health, and 
has only just exchanged a bed of sickness for the arm- 
chair of slow convalescence. He remarked that his hap- 
piness will probably bring him embarrassment, and that 
the prize would have been more fitly conferred upon one 
whose lyre is not, like his own, plaintively mute. Mistral 
was the other French candidate. M. Prudhomme has been 
a member of the Academy since 1881. Some thought that 
Etchegaray, the Spanish poet and dramatist, would be 
awarded the prize. 


We have received the following additional replies to our 
request tor the titles of “the now new books which have 
pleased and interested me most in 1901”: 


Mr. Anprew Lane. 

In reply to your question, I find that Mr. Pollen’s 
Papal Negotiations with Queen Mary is the most 
interesting of recent historical works, and in fiction 
I have been most impressed by Mr. George Douglas’s 
The House With Green Shutters. 





Mr. E. T. Cook. 
Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee. 
Samuel Butler’s Frewhon Revisited. 


Henry Norman, M.P. 
The Autobiography of the Amir of Afghanistan. 
Hertslet’s The Old Foreign Office. 





Mr. Srpney Lee. 
W. J. Courthope’s Life in Poetry: Law in Taste. 
Francis Morgan Nichols’s The Epistles of Erasmus. 


* Zack.” 
Maeterlinck’s The Bee, 
May Sinclair’s Z’wo Sides of a Question. 


Mr. Davin Curistiz Murray. 


John Beattie Crozier’s History of Intellectual Develop- 


ment, 
Rudyard Kipling’s Kim. 





Mr. Harry Furniss. 
The Confessions of a Caricaturist. 





We have received from Mr. Aylmer Maude “a report 
and account of the Resurrection Fund,” which means the 
fund for distributing the profits arising from the sale of 
Tolstoy's novel, Resurrection. The pamphlet contains 26 
pages, and states that Mrs. Maude’s translation of Resur- 
rection, written to assist the migration of the Doukhobérs, 
has produced in royalties £1,500, of which £1,360 has 
been received from the publishers of the illustrated Ameri- 
can edition, and £140 from the publisher of the cor- 
responding edition in this country. The sub-title of the 
pamphlet runs, “ and of difficulties encountered in adminis- 
tering the fund.” One of the difficulties was certainly 
produced by a letter received from Mr. John Bellows, clerk 
of the Friends Doukhobér Committee, in which he an- 
nounced the return of a cheque for £150, on the ground 
that Resurrection does not promote the cause of morality. 
In returning the cheque, Mr. Bellows acted on his own 
responsibility, and refunded the money out of his own 
pocket. “Whether the Committee will deem it right to 
repay me I cannot tell.” We await with some interest the 
decision of the Doukhobér Committee and Tolstoy’s com- 
ment. 


Last week in our Correspondence columns Mr. Macgowan 
said “if ‘ Linesman ’ be not Rudyard Kipling, I am a Dutch- 
man.” Mr. Macgowan, we fear, must be content to be a 
Dutchman. There seems to be no doubt that “ Lines- 
man” is Captain Maurice C. R. Grant, of the 2nd Devon- 
shire Regiment, now Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Intelligence Department. 

“One of your correspondents,” writes Mrs. Catherine 
Ashley, “ wishes to know the origin of the saying that ‘ the 
gist of a woman’s letter lies in the postscript.’ Mr. Ker, 
in your issue of December 7, quotes Clough, but I believe 
I am right in saying that your correspondent will find the 
quotation has its origin in Madame de Sévigné’s Lettres 
Chowsies. Bacon, in his essay on Cunning, says that ‘ great 
men often put their most important news into the post- 
script.’ ” 


Begcavse his sweetheart would not lend him 30s., a youth 
said “he would die on her doorstep that night.” At the 
Marylebone Police Court, where he was charged with 
attempted suicide, the following dialogue took place : 

Mr. Plowden: Are you fond of reading? 


The Prisoner: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Plowden: What books have you been reading 
lately ? 
The Prisoner: Marie Corelli—{Mr. Plowden: “ Ah!”’) 
—Zola, Rider Haggard. 
Mr. Plowden: Just the authors I should have guessed 
—at least, some of them. 
“Some of them” is a hard saying. Mr. Rider Haggard, 
we should have thought, was calculated to make a boy 
forget his sweetheart’s refusal of a loan. 
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Mr. M. H. Sprpumann has been requested by the family 
of the late Miss Kate Greenaway to undertake a memorial 
volume dealing with the life and work of the artist. It 
is intended that the book shall contain, besides a memoir 
and correspondence of Miss Greenaway, chapters from the 
autobiography she had begun, a selection from the 
numerous poems she had left in manuscript and numerous 
reproductions, hitherto unpublished, of drawings in water- 
colour, sketches and studies, schemes, and designs for 
books, together with much matter of interest in connection 
with Miss Greenaway’s career. Among Miss Greenaway’s 
friends and correspondents who have passed away were 
Lord Tennyson, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Frederick Locker-Lamp- 
son, Randolph Caldecott, H.I.M. the Empress Frederick. 


Our request, made in the Acaprmy of November 30, to 
be furnished with the source of the following nursery 
rhyme about Henry VIII. : 


Highty, tighty, flighty, Ho! 
Whither away doth my little man go ? 
To see my Lord Mayor, hys Feaste or hys Showe ? 
No; not for ye Feaste, nor yet for ye Showe, 
Have I donned my best Beaver and fayre Bridal Bowe ; 
But to see our Kyng’s nuptials, 

His wedding, I trowe. 


is kindly answered from Birmingham by Mr. Arthur B. 
Chamberlain, who says: “I have in my possession a copy 
of the book of nonsensical rhymes upon episodes of English 


history, about which there is a query in your 
issue of November 30. Its proper title is Ye 
Booke of Pictures, painted by Ancient People to 


Veritable Historic Rhymes, rung out by ye Chimes 
of ye Bells of Bow Steeple. The illustrations are 
by Irving Wood, and are parodies of the “ Old English ” 
style, printed in red and back. No mention is made of 
the name of the writer of the verses which accompany each 
picture. The book was published by Dean and Son, 11, 
Ludgate Hill, more than thirty years ago, and is adver- 
tised as a companion book to Ye Comical Rhymes of 
Ancient Times and Rummical Rhymes, with Pictures to 
Match. It is a very amusing publication, and was an 
immense favourite in our family, and many of the lines, 
which we spelt out in youth, are still quoted by us in 
middle age, particularly those given in your paper: 
Have I donned my best Beaver 
And fair bridal Bow. 

These lines are upon “Going to ye Royal Wedding of 
Henry ye 7th, A.D. 1485,” and not that of Henry VIII, as 
stated by your correspondent.” 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us that the epitaph at Bakewell 
which ends with a couplet by Dr. Johnson was not quite 
correctly quoted by Prof. T. Roger Smith in our last issue. 
It should run : 

The vocal Powers here let us mark 

Of PHILIP, our late Parish Clerk ; 

In Church none ever heard a Layman 

With a clearer Voice say “ Amen” ! 

Who now with Hallelujah’s Sound 

Like Him can make the Roofs rebound? 

The Choir lament his Choral Tones, 

The Town—so soon Here lie his Bones. 
“Sleep undisturb’d within thy peaceful shrine, 
Till Angels wake thee with such notes as thine.” 

Philip Roe died in 1815, aged fifty-two years. 

Dr. Johnson’s concluding .couplet is also used in the 
epitaph in the Capel Chapel, Watford Parish Church, 
Herts, on Catherine (née Catherine Stephens), widow of 
the fifth Earl of Essex, who died in 1882, aged ninety-one 
years ; and the last line—between inverted commas—is to 
be seen on a monument in the south transept of Lichfield 


Cathedral. 
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M. Epmonp Rostanp has good reason to regret his Com- 
piegne verses, for from the day of their publication dates a 
reaction against him as a literary force. The verses were 
read at Compiégne by a gifted actress, and they seemed 
to please the illustrious guests of France. But they were 
laughed to scorn in the newspapers. M. Edmond Drumont 
declared that the ode was an insult to the Czar and a humi- 
liation to French genius. What is called the Rostand 
krach is still exciting journalistic Paris. M. Raitif de la 
Bretonne writes in Le Journal: “The case of Rostand 
seems to me both more and less grave. than has been repre- 
sented. It is not deliberately, but involuntarily, that he 
has made bad verses. He has always made execrable 
lines. The Compiégne poem contains neither better nor 
worse verses than does ‘Cyrano.’ Long since my opinion, 
and that of all the real poets, was formed upon this point. 
Ask especially Jean Moreas, Henri de Regnier, and Gustave 
Kahn.” The same critic considers that Rostand is merely 
“skilled in counterfeiting artistic productions,” and he 
quotes the following lines from the Compiégne poem to 
prove that their author has no style, ideas, depth, or 


originality : 


Et pour quil n’y ait pas d’erreur 
Vous avez avec |’Empereur 
Notre coeur pour résidence. 
(And that there should be no error, you have, with the 
emperor, our heart for residence.) 


Le sceptre magique des modes, 
Du caprice et des nonchaloirs 
Retrouvé dans un des tiroirs 
D'une des célébres commodes. 
(The last two lines translated read: “ Rediscovered in 
one of the drawers of one of the celebrated chests.”) 


Un ancien tapis d’ Aubusson 
Sur un air de vieille chanson 
Fredonne: * Rien qu’a la facgon 
Dont je sens sur moi qu'elle glisse. 
Oh! oh! c'est une Impératrice !” 

(An old Aubusson carpet, hums over the air of an old 
song: “Alone from the way I feel she glides over me, oh, 
oh, it is an empress.”) 


In Le Bloc, M. Clemenceau, more generous than other 
critics, says: “ Rostand will not always have to sing about 
empresses—an ungrateful task which checks the breath of 
inspiration. He can, if it shall please him to re-read him- 
self and prune his work, give us lively and smart verses 
redolent of Gascogny. The festival of Compiégne will not 
have been useless for him if he will henceforth guard him- 
self against the intoxication of rhythm and the melody of 
words, and take the trouble to remember that it is not for- 
bidden to enclose occasionally an idea within the resound- 
ing music of verse.” 


A CORRESPONDENT sends Mr. Andrew Lang an “ astonish- 
ing scrap of folk-lore from Tennyson’s county,” which Mr. 
Lang prints in his “Sign of the Ship” notes in the De- 
cember Longman’s. It is a charm for ague shown to the 
writer by a Lincolnshire grandam, who laughed quinine to 
scorn and said: “ Naay, lad, I knaws tew a soight better 
cure than yon mucky stuff.” With that she took her visitor 
round to the foot of his bed, an old four-post. There on the 
bottom board were fixed three horseshoes, points upwards 
(of course), with a hammer laid “sloshways” over them. 
Taking it in her hand, she said: 


Feyther, Son, an’ Holy Ghoast, 
Naale t’ owd divvel tew this poast ; 
Throice I stroikes with holy crock, 
With this mell I throice du knock, 

One for God, 

An’ one for Wod, 

An’ one for Lok. 
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“Is not.it an extraordinary instance of a minglemangle of 
old Norse Paganism and Christianity?” asks Mr. Lang’s 
correspondent: “Thor’s Mell and Christ’s Cross. The 
Christian Trinity, and Thor, Woden, and Loki.” 


America has not done yet with Edward FitzGerald by 
a long way. The forthcoming publication of “ The Variorum 
and Definitive Edition of the Poetical and Prose Writings 
of Edward FitzGerald” in seven volumes, as arranged 
by Mr. George Bentham, with a preface by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, is considered a literary event of no small import- 
ance. The work will bear the imprint of Doubleday, Page & 
Co.” Besides all known renderings of The Rubaiyat, by 
FitzGerald, the volumes will include Salaman and Absal, 
Euphranor, Agamemnon, Six Dramas of Calderon, The 
Mighty Magician, Such Stuff as Dreams Are Made Of, 
Polonius, Sea Words and Phrases Along the Suffolk 
Coast, A Bird’s Eye View of Fariduddin Attar’s Bird 
Parliament, The Downfall and Death of King @dipus, 
also in their various renderings, together with a miscel- 
laneous collection of prose works. All title-pages are to 
be reproduced in fac-simile, and the original pagination 
has been preserved. The composition and the presswork 
are being executed at the Merrymount Press. 


Meanwuite FitzGerald’s version of the Rubaiyat is 
being put through new paces and contortions. We learn 
from the New York Times Saturday Review that Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole expects to issue early in December 
a privately printed edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, the text to be that of FitzGerald’s Fifth Recen- 
sion, with the same done into Greek by Mr. Ernest Craw- 
ley, of Bradfield College, Berkshire, England. The pri- 
vately printed edition of the Rubaiyat issued by Mr. Dole 
in 1898, with the Latin text by Mr. Herbert Wilson Green, 
has, it seems, long been out of print, and commands a 
considerable premium. We are told that “Mr. Crawley 
has sent his manuscript across the Atlantic for publica- 
tion,” and that Dr. William Aldis Wright, FitzGerald’s 
literary executor, cordially approves of the present edition. 
The volume will be published with the observance of the 
usual ceremonies and mysteries. The edition will be 
limited to 150 numbered copies, printed on fine hand- 
made paper, and bound in charcoal paper, turned in. These 
are to be had at 10dols. per copy, to be issued in exact, 
order as subscribers’ names are entered. There will also 
be twenty-five copies printed on Japan vellum, bound in 
rich red vellum and issued at 25dols. per copy, «&e. 


America, by the way, reprints some books which English 
readers would probably welcome if they had the chance. 
Thus Messrs. Houghton Mifflin have just issued a charming 
translation of the works of “Obermann’s” Letters to a 
Friend. Etienne Pivert de Senancour, to give him his 
real name, is known to every lover of Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry. Arnold compared his writings favourably with 
Amiel’s, to which they are akin. 


Dr. Van Dyke's prayer-preface to his story The Ruling 
Passion, quoted by us a few weeks ago, has evoked 
opinions in England which are thus collected and criti- 
cised by the New York 7imes Saturday Review: “The 
unique preface beginning ‘ Lord, let me never tag a moral 
to a story not tell a story without meaning,’ which Dr. Van 
Dyke places as the ‘Foreword’ in his latest volume, Zhe 
Ruling Passion, is being variously commented on by the 
London reviewers, and their expressions run through the 
whole gamut of literary censorum—censorum, in the Latin 
sense, it should be said. One critic says that it is a most 
admirable petition, which every aspirant for literary 
laurels should commit to memory and ‘ repeat reverently’ 
before putting pen to paper. Others are of a similar 
opinion, and so on, to an attempt at indifference which is 
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more or less pertinently expressed by the Acapemy: ‘ An 
admirable petition. But why print it?’ As we have seen, 
other reviewers have answered this query. In the mean- 
time, the preface itself seems destined to take its place 
as a unique addition to the three great prefaces of literary 
history.” What is the chronometer of—we mean, what are 
the three great prefaces of literary history? 


Mr. Epwarp Garnett contributes to the December 
Monthly Review a rather remarkable article, equipped with 
dozens of footnotes, on “The Contemporary Critic” and 
his duties. We are tempted to quote the whole of the fifth 
section of Mr. Garnett’s article as an interesting treatment 
of the problem presented by the literary fecundity of the 
day : 

In any cas, whether it is the diffusion of superficial 
culture which assists the depraved human mind to pro- 
duce the bulk of popular literature, must not the con- 
temporary critic accept that wider standpoint which in- 
volves a recognition of the “bulk” as “the literature 
of the self-education of the crowd”—the mental: food 
necessary to its present state of development? And will 
he not better seize its significance and, indeed, render 
it absolute justice by treating it as documentary evidence 
of the community’s mental outlook, needs, wishes, and 
states of feeling? Is not the crowd trying to get into 
the whole house of modern literature, and find out its 
life there, and is there not to-day such a noise and con- 
fusion, such a banging of doors and opening of windows 
that the house is rendered temporarily uninhabitable to 
the “fine spirit”? And are not the most “popular” 
writers very, very insignificant as creators, but very 
plainly significant as the instructors, the overseers, the 
spokesmen of the community’s ignorance? If the critics 
would only recognise as a national drama this surprising 
unlocking of the doors of our heterogenous general public’s 
consciousness and its flinging itself outwards into litera- 
ture, eager to bring its world into violent and familiar 
contact with the great stream of life flowing outside it, 
would they not fix the valuations of this literature, get 
all round it, see into its. meaning, and thereby place 
it better than by simply condemning it as not in harmony 
with certain esthetic canons ? We are all witnessing to- 
day the phenomenon of the culture of the community 
not being grown slowly from the deep roots of its life 
(by which slow growth, for example, flowered the exquisite 
poetry and exquisite arts of many old-world peasantries), 
but being translated, imported, and administered by the 
Press, the academies, and other wholesale agencies fot 
indiscriminate consumption. And the unassimilated 
“culture” of our modern commercialised world is the 
ferment in the hasty brew of “popular” works. It is 
the chief source of very bad art. Accordingly, the con- 
temporary critic, seeing the relation this “culture” bears 
to society's mental outlook, seeing inevitably why it is 
prevalent, and the purpose it serves, must discriminate 
most sharply between the comparatively small band of 
artists whose creative instincts shape true works of art 
for us, and for posterity, and the running multitude 
of writers whose works reflect the common perishing 
valuations of our bustling and self-important time. 
Herein lies the distinction between living and dead 
criticism. For if the critic fails to detect in the deluge 
of his day the spirits that being finely creative open new 
windows for our consciousness, if he confuses what _ is 
significant with what gives us a mere face value, he fails. 
Weary of the deluge, he is in danger of rejecting his age 
en bloc, or of hailing, let us say, the achievements of Mr. 
Rider Haggard, and of being critically disheartened by 
the “symbolism” of Maeterlinck. 





In the American Bookman Mr. Gelett Burgess has an 
amusing account of the London halfpenny comic paper 
and its contributors. We have not looked into this branch 
of literature, but Mr. Burgess’s statements concerning the 
commercial side of halfpenny comic art suggest that one 
more adaptation of the “ Song of the Shirt” is called for. 


-He has known an editor buy forty pen-and-ink drawings 
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for a pound, cash down. A few fortunate artists, friends 
of those in authority, get steady employment, doing four 
series regularly each Wednesday night, and living riotously 
upon the proceeds for the rest of the week. One syndicate 
has an organised staff, and pays two pounds a week, their 
slaves grinding out “comics” from nine till six every 
day, jokes provided. Monday morning at the office of the 
Big Budget discovers a row of artists lined up in front 
of the counter of the cashier's office. It is pay-day, and 
each contributor, provided with a copy of the paper, takes 
his place in the queue and points out his drawing on the 
broadside, is paid his eighteenpence per sketch, signs his 
receipt, and gives place to the next in the row. If the 
pay is small, it is at least certain. Mr. Burgess declares 
that there are riany such struggling Bohemians in Lon- 
don, happy-go-lucky prodigals, now with gold in their 
pockets and silk hats on their heads, then chewing their 
pencils in their “ bed-sitting-room, back,” waiting for 
some ignoble inspiration. 


Tue pretty gift book that is just a pretty gift book is 
a very harmless or a very dreadful production, according 
to the view you take of it. As an addition to the world’s 
literature it is like Campbell’s snowflake on the Iser, “ one 
moment white, then gone for ever.” Here are a few notices 
from an American paper: 

Lyrics of Love, by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, are full 
of the sweet personality of their author, who sends forth 
these songs of the home and of the wayside, of love and 
peace, to add ‘‘a thread of melody to the toiling, dusty, 
monotonous way,” which, after all, is the way that 
leads us home. 

Among Flowers and Trees with the Poets, compiled 
by Minnie Curtis Waite and Merton Channing Leonard, is 
a sort of ——— of flowers and trees, as pictured and 
sung by the poets. It is well adapted as a gift to a 
teacher interested in nature study. 

Among the Greai Masters of Oratory, by Walter Row- 
lands, is illustrated with reproductions from famous 
pictures and rare originals. Scenes in the lives of great 
orators, from Demosthenes to Gladstone, present a wide 
diversity of periods and peoples, and Mr. Rowlands has 
skilfully handled them. 


“One moment published, then. . . 


We have referred several times to the forthcoming cele- 
brations in Paris of the centenary of Victor Hugo's birth. 
It is stated—we know not with what authority—that Ger- 
hart Hauptmann, Gorky, and Mr. Kipling are to be invited 
to attend as representatives respectively of German, 
Russian, and English literature. Commenting on this, a 
contemporary says: “It might make an interesting exer- 
cise for readers of the AcapeMy to compose imaginary 
addresses by these three writers upon the genius of Hugo.” 
Rather too stiff an exercise, we fancy. 


Tue Grolier Society is producing a sumptuous edition 
de luxe of Charles Lever’s novels at £65 the set. 
Each copy is extra illustrated, numbered, “ registered,” and 
contains one autograph letter of Charles Lever. 


Tue issue of Whitaker's Almanack for 1902 was pub- 
lished on Thursday, December 12. In addition to the 
usual changes, the Accession of King Edward VII. and the 
honours bestowed for services in the war have revolutionised 
the Orders of Knighthood, the increases in the Companions 
alone being :—C.B. from 639 to 741, C.M.G. from 385 to 
672, D.S.O. from 345 to 1,312, and C. and M.V.O. from 53 
to 162. 


__ Mr. W. D. Howerts has been examining, in the Vorth 
American Review, a striking treatise on Humour by a lead- 
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ing Italian schélar ; and his own opinions on humour soon 
expand. We snatch a few of these from their contexts. Of 
Mark Twain Mr. Howells says : 


He is not only the greatest living humorist, but incom- 
parably the greatest, and without a rival since Cervantes 
and Shakespeare, unless it be that eternal Jew, Heinrich 
Heine, who of all the humorists is the least like him. 
Heine’s humour is at every moment autobiographical, and 
for far the greater part of Mr. Clemens’s humour is so ; 
Shakespeare’s alon¢é is impersonal, but this may be on 
account of the dramatic form, and more apparent than 
real. Heine and Mark Twain are both archromantic, 
just as they are both autobiographical, though to what 
different ends ! 


Of Dickens: ° 


Now, his humour was very well in its way, but it hardly 
can make us laugh any more, and it was always rather of 
the nature of the laughter of horses, the play of horses. 
It was fantastic and wilful and forced, and expressed 
itself in characters which bore much the same resem- 
blance to the human species as the effigies which keep the 
crows from the cornfields, and in crude communities ex- 
press the popular indignation with persons of opposite 
political convictions. He had not a humorous concep- 
tion of life, which is the at thing rather than humour- 
itself, if Mark Twain, who has it, will allow me to dis- 
pute him. Dickens was a great histrionic talent, and 
produced powerful if simple effects in that sort. But he 
was not of the fine English humorists who began with 
Chaucer, or with Shakespeare, as you please, and came 
down with Swift, and Addison, and Steele, and Sterne, 
and Goldsmith, and perhaps Scott, and Thackeray, to 
a humorist who may almost stand with Shakespeare him- 
self. I mean Thomas Hardy, who in his vision of 
humanity, in its entirely ironical and humorous concep- 
tion of life is possibly the greatest of all the present 
English, and I am not forgetting the Scotchman, Mr. 
William Gilbert. 


Ir must not be supposed that Mr. Howells is a champion 
of American humour against all others. So far as he com- 
pares it with our own, he gives us the advantage. 


The humiliating truth is that we are still not onl 
quantitatively but also qualitatively behind the Englis 
in humour, and not only in literary humour, but also in 
artistic Rumour. I have named one artistic English 
humourist—he was, to be sure, a French-Belgian on his 
father’s side—who abounded in that sweetness which 
seems wanting in our comic artists. But Du Maurier was 
not the only English artist who abounded in sweetness, 
and whose satire was almost a caress, There was Leech, 
there was Doyle, there was Keene, each in his way most 
lovable as well as witty. Except Mr. Peter Newell, 
whose quaintness is full of gentle charm, the only 
American like them that I can think of is Mr. Oliver 
Herford, who is an Englishman; the rest of our good 
fellows have all a biting. rather than a caressing, wit. 
They are inferior to the Germans as well as the English 
in their want of sweetness, their want of humanity, one 
may even call it. 


In an “ Impression of the Week” contributed by Mr. 
W. E. Henley to the Sphere, we find this : 


Last week Mr. Greenwood asked me a question: Did 
the late R. L. S. (I cannot with the shrieks of the Bandar 
Log still shrilling to the Empyrean, I dare not be more 

articular) look as elfish in life as he looks in his portraits ? 

here can be but one answer: He did not. In the photo- 
graphs we have of him there is nothing perforce of the 
brilliancy, the colour, the mobility, the impudence ('tis 
the sole word) which his features wore. As for the 
“ changeling,”’ let Mr. Greenwood turn to the eight-and- 
twenty volumes of the “Edinburgh Edition.” If the 


changeling were ever anywhere at any time, he will 
certainly be there. 
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Reviews. 


Thrice Welcome. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Tuese Letters will be quietly and deeply welcomed by those 
who have the two original earlier volumes of FitzGerald’s 
Letters and have learned to love them. They might with 
advantage have been merged in those volumes, but many 
of them were not in Mr. Wright’s hands at the time. Of 
others we are told—not quite so intelligibly—that “ al- 
though they were not included in the previous collection, 
the object of which was to let FitzGerald tell the story 
of his own life, they seem worthy of preservation, now 
- that he has taken his place among English Letter-Writers. 
They are of the friendly human kind which entertained 
Carlyle.” This seems to point to some new quality in 
these added letters. But all FitzGerald’s Letters are of the 
friendly human kind, and we may say at @nce that the 
Letters in this volume seem to us to be exactly like those 
already published, and that we are well content that they 
should be so. Among these new Letters is one to Dean 
Merivale, the only one which has been preserved, and it 
is included by permission of Miss Merivale and her pub- 
lisher, Mr. Edward Arnold. The important thing to note 
is that these Letters have an intercalary relation to those 
in the two volumes of Letters and the volume of Letters to 
Fanny Kemble. They will be read by careful readers in 
connection with these. They are of the same progressive 
dates, they have the same topics and complexion; in a 
word, they merge with the earlier Letters as wine from the 
same decanter. 

What is the peculiar charm of FitzGerald’s Letters? We 
should say it is their essential normality. They are, in 
intention and in scope, such Letters as the ordinary well- 
read man wishes to write, could in a measure write, but 
does not write. They are his own written or would-be 
written Letters raised to the nth power. They transcend 
on the same plane. Hence they have a charm which is 
not one of the charms of Lamb’s Letters—as why should 
it be? Lamb’s Letters are, if you please, the finest in the 
- language—though of all forms of literature Letters are 
least amenable to the “mark” system of merit—but 
Lamb’s Letters are essentially Lamb’s, and not yours 
transfigured. His elaborate humorous poses, his mystifi- 
cations, his plots, surprises, premeditated fun, and his 
bursts of familiar eloquence are removed from everyday 
correspondence. The finest letters in the language, if you 
please, but not the nighest to your letter-writing self. 
Similarly, Byron’s Letters are essentially Byron’s, the 
rushing wind of his opinions that rather invigorates than 
detains. In both Lamb and Byron there is a further 
removal from the norm to be noted. Both of them fall into 
strains in which the epistolary character is rather lost. For 
a page or so together you can almost forget that what 
you are reading is the letter of one friend to another. 
You might be reading a printed Elian essay or a printed 
Byronic diatribe. In FitzGerald you never lose the episto- 
lary feeling. As letters, and only as letters, these pages 
appeal to you. Involuntarily you visualise the hand- 
writing, hear the paper crinkle, and are conscious of the 
envelope and the stamp. You approach each letter with 
the little thrill which an unopened letter communicates. 
You read it once, twice, and find nooks of interest in it 
to explore again; it is all easy, interesting, and touched 
with mind; you put it into your breast pocket. Fitz- 
Gerald’s letters are the most comfortable reading in the 
world. We can never read them without laughing at 
the idea that his was an incomplete or half-lived 
life. To have written these Letters, that so surely warm 
and entertain ; that survey the world of culture, yet domes- 
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ticate you in a Suffolk countryside; that bring the idea 
of leisure and ripening predilections before eyes tired 
with the changes and unprofitable eagerness of life at the 
centre ;—to have written these Letters was, we say, a 
great unconscious achievement. ' 

As we have said, no new note is struck in the volume. 
The same delightful air of “ puddling among books and 
pictures,” the same burly inexactness, the same purpose 
within vagary, and care within carelessness, are present in 
every page. The man’s honest blunderings and easy 
contentments are a perpetual joy. He buys a mop for his 
kitchen, and, liking the colour of its head, keeps it in his 
study as a decoration. He buys and cleans pictures, but 
never seems to hang them: “the Truth is, they look so 
much better on the Floor.” He alters his old boat without 
the least conviction, sells his Bank Stock into Dutch 
Funds in a “sudden fit,” buys things he doesn’t want in 
the Baker Street Bazaar and writes himself down an Ass. 
He reports his “little Moonlight Crome” a failure ; “ not 
old Crome at all, as I might have seen if I had only cared 
to look at the Back, where his Son’s name is very legibly 
written.” These potterings at Woodbridge or elsewhere 
are endlessly amusing in a man who in the next sentence 
is going to say a fine thing about a new book, or on a ques- 
tion of style, or on life’s difficulties. And through 
all the interests of to-day—the doings of Tennyson and 
Browning, Carlyle and Thackeray, the clash of reviews, 
the box from Mudie’s, the fragments of art and scholar- 
ship—you hear the North Sea blowing on shore, or the 
chimes of Woodbridge Church playing “ Where and oh 
where is my Soldier Laddie gone?” every three hours. 
“On Sundays we have the Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn—very 
slow indeed. I see, however, by a Handbill in the Grocer’s 
Shop that a Man is going to lecture on the Gorilla in a 
few weeks. So there is something to look forward to.” 
And how delightfully FitzGerald measures and punctuates 
his long, quiet life. Who does not love him for writing 
to Carlyle: “ Last Sunday Evening—the longest day—I 
was looking at an Elm which you may remember in the 
field before Farlingay. I remember your reading under it 
—reading up Voltaire, ete., for Frederick. I thought how 
big the Tree had grown since that: but that is nineteen 
years ago, 1855.” Again, how the scholar-gipsy comes out 
in this to Cowell: “The other day I lit on Paley’s 
€schylus, with pencil marks at the end of each Play, tq 
note the day when it was read on board the Scandal, or on 
Bawdsey Cliff in the Autumn of 1863. A very few years 
later I was reading Sophocles with you in the same places.” 

With all his seclusion and delightful incapacities, Fitz- 
Gerald had in him a curious strain of the editor. Not the 
editor of daily contacts and weekly or monthly task-work, 
but the editor who, giving his thoughts the benefit of 
leisured rumination, sees what this man can best do, or in 
what mistaken direction he is being drawn, and seeks to set 
him right and extract his best. FitzGerald’s solicitous, 
dry-nurse attitude to Tennyson is well known. One could 
pick many a passage in which he appears as an inspirer or 
jealous guardian of excellence. In the letter to Dean Meri- 
vale, already referred to, he writes : 

When I remember your viva voce, and when I read 
your letters, Merivale, I always wish some one would 
make notes of your table and letter talk: so witty, so 
humorous, so just. You would not do this yourself; if 
you thought about what you said and wrote for such a 
purpose it would not, I suppose, be as good; but I wish 
others would do it for you—and I must not say for me, 
at my time of day, but for those who come after us both. 

To Frederic Tennyson he writes in careful criticism of one 
of Lowell’s books : 

My pencil-marks in it are not marks of Admiration, but 
the contrary, I think; sometimes at words, sometimes at 
whole Sentences of “Fine Writing.” There is one at 
p. 273, I think, which is perfectly wonderful for such a 
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Writer as Lowell; you could not find it in an English 
writer of half the force. There is the loose screw in 
American Literature, and it is partly the consciousness 
of it that makes them sensitive hank English Opinion. I 
know Lowell by Letter; and I tell hii this, for he says he 
is not thin-skinned; and I can tell him with a good grace 
of little flaws when I so honestly admire his work in the 
main. I think he is altogether the best Critic we have; 
something of what Ste. Beuve is in French. 





Here is a note—not untimely ‘just now—on the true spirit 
of Biography. He has been reading Walpole’s memoirs of 
George II. and III.: 


Horace Walpole seems to me to understand Burke and Fox 
well—-the Good and Idle Apprentice as Selwyn called 
them. Coleridge and his School try to set up Burke as 
the man of his time ; I think we Irish folks can see the 
Irishman in Burke much better. So with Goldsmith: 
Forster and Co. try to clear him of the Blunders and 
Vanity which such fools as Johnson, Reynolds, &c., 
laughed at; but we Paddies know how a Paddy may 
write like an Angel and talk like a poor Poll. It astonishes 
me to see the best English brains, like old Spedding’s, go 
the whole Hog so with any Hero they take up. 


His desire to see the Browning cult moderated comes out 
strongly in a letter to Sir Frederick Pollock. He has been 
reading the first volume of Zhe Ring and the Book, 


Thad the curiosity to ask Carlyle (in my yearly Letter) 
what he thought of Browning’s Book. I dare say you 
have heard him talk on the subject. He writes to me: 
““T have read—insisted on reading—Browning’s Book. 
It is full of talent, energy, and effort; but actually with- 
out Backbone or basis of Common-sense. I think it 
among the absurdest books ever written by a gifted 
Man.” 

Such is the opinion of all the men I know, whose 
opinion is certainly worth as much as the Newspaper 
Critics. Then why don’t some of you step out into the 
Newspapers and Magazines, and tell the Truth of the 
Case? Why does not Venables ? Stephen ? Pollock ? 
I am sure I would if I could: but Ihave not the faculty. 
I can only say, ** I do not like you, Dr. Fell,” but there I 
stop— knowing I’m right. If Browning were half so great 
as they say, he would himself write to disclaim any approxi- 
mation to Tennyson. 

Here is an instance of his would-be management of Tenny- 
s0n: 


If you come, we will go and see Carlyle, whom I must 
visit once before my return. Tennyson is emerged half- 
cured, or half-destroyed, from a water establishment: has 
gone to a new Doctor who gives him iron pills; and 
altogether this really great man thinks more about his bowels 
and nerves than about the Laureate wreath he was born 
to inherit, Not that he meditates new poems; and now 
the Princess is done, he turns to King Arthur—a worthy 
subject indeed—and has consulted some histories of him, 
and spent some time in visiting his traditionary haunts in 
Cornwall. ButI believe the trumpet can wake Tennyson 
no longer to do great deeds; 1 may mistake and prove 
myself an owl; which I hope may be the case. But how 
are we to expect heroic poems from a valetudinary? I 
have told him he should fly from England and go among 
savages. 

Away from literature to life. Is not this a charming 
sketch of one of FitzGerald’s rare days in London? Note 
the end of it: 


The most pleasurable remembrance I had of my stay in 
town was the last day I spent there ; having a long ramble 
in the streets with Spedding, looking at Books and 
Pictures: then a walk with him and Carlyle across the 
Park to Chelsea, where we dropped that Latter Day 
Prophet at his house; then getting upon a steamer, 
smoked down to Westminster: dined at a chop-house by 
the Bridge; and then went to Astley’s: old Spedding 
being quite as wise about the Horsemanship as about 
Bacon and Shakespeare. We parted at midnight in 
Covent Garden; and this whole pleasant day has left a 
taste on my palate like one of Plato’s lighter, easier, and 
more picturesque dialogues, 
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Here is a bit of his quaint common sense: 


One of his Friends has sent me a Prospectus to sub- 
scribe to a portrait of Lord H. [Lord Hatherley] ‘on 
coming to be Chancellor ”—in all his Robes—by Rich- 
mond; supposing I should be sorry to be left out of the 
list. There are Archbishops, Bishops, Judges, Q.C.’s, 
Laymen, Clergy, &c. And yet it seems to me an 
absurd thing. First, he may make a bad Chancellor, 
however good a Man and able a Lawyer. Secondly, he 
mayn’t keep in office a year, however good Chancellor he 
may be. And thirdly, a Figure at Madame Tussaud’s 
would do just as well as the best of Richmond’s Portraits, 
when the Man is to be drowned in robes, Wigs, Seals, &c. 


A tiny rule of conduct : 


T’on’t you dislike the way some People have of saying 
perpetually “ Thanks!” instead of “Thank you!” for 
anything you may say or do for them ? It is like cuttin 
Acknowledgment as short as possible. Yet well-bre 
People do it. One day I was telling George Crabbe of 
this: he said, ‘‘ But in Italy they say ‘ Grazie.” Yes: 
but ** Grazie ” is a sweet Italian, in three Syllables, and 
“ Thanks ” about one of the most hideous monosyllables, 
even in the English language. 

Lastly, a man to man communication to Sir Frederick 
Pollock on his elevation to the Bench: 

I congratulate you on having secured stedfast office and 
revenue that will put you at your ease, and end all trouble 
and disappointment. Henceforth you may sit on your 
bench and look down complacently on the mare magnum 
of wigs, all striving which shall rise topmost. And, as you 
say, you can now set about finding out what to do with 
much spare time; a thing hard to do at all times (how 
tiresome was a whole holiday at school !), but most hard 
to men who have for the greater part of their lives been 
accustomed to a regular day-full of work. And all must 
leave it at some time. I have been all my life apprentice 
to this heavy business of idleness ; and am not yet master 
of any craft ; the Gods are too just to suffer that I should. 


So he rambles on from the thirties to the eighties of 
last century, ever putting aside what could not serve 
him, ever cherishing what could, and storing unsuspected 
honey for us all. How acceptable, how uncloying, is this 
repast !—nothing fiery, nothing toilsome—but the best 
and cleanest of each day, and then: “ Now for a Pipe in 
my Garden—to think over all these little things.” 


Mr. Henley’s New Poems. 


Hawthorn and Lavender, with Other Verses. By W. E. 
Henley. (London: David Nutt. 6s.) 


Some of these poems have appeared in this or that periodi- 
cal. The prologue was included in Mr. Henley’s little 
collection of patriotic verse. But, taking them integrally, 
this is their first appearance in volume form. They are 
not, throughout, all that we have learned to expect from 
Mr. Henley. Were we to compare it with the generality 
of new verse, we could not but rate it exceptionally high. 
It is not the competition of younger poets which Mr. 
Henley needs to dread: it is the competition of himself. 
We know exactly the best he has done, and resent 
instinctively the slightest deflection from it. Well, here 
there are such deflections—that is all which can be said; 
and we feel them in exact proportion to our love of the 
poet who caught and held us of old. He still catches and 
holds us in his moments, but the grip is not always compul- 
sive. Yet now and again the old mastery thrills us, and we 
remember. It is good so to remember. 

If you sift and select, there is a very sufficient number 
of such poems; and a conspicuous few which are equal to 
all but the greatest of Mr. Henley’s previous work. When 
we have finally panned out these siftings, indeed, we are 
almost ashamed to have indulged in cavil at all: The 
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Hawthorn and Lavender section is the largest in the 
volume; and-the best of this are either descriptive or 
profoundly personal. The weakest, as a rule, are those 
which are most song-like—lyric in the narrower sense. 
Once, indeed, Mr. Henley becomes actually Swinburnian— 
a sacrifice of individuality rare exceedingly with him. Yet 
here is a charming lyric: 


Look down, dear eyes, look down, 
Lest you betray her gladness. 

Dear brows, do naught but frown, 
Lest men miscall my madness. 


Come not, dear hands, so near, 
Lest ail besides come nearer. 

Dear heart, hold me less dear, 
Lest time hold nothing dearer, 


Keep me, dear lips, O keep 

The last great word unspoken, 
Lest other eyes go weep, 

Lest other lives lie broken! 


And of the descriptive lyrics we may quote a couple of 
stanzas, with the grimmer Henley touch in them: 


The night dislimns, and breaks 
Like snows slow thawn; 
An evil wind awakes 
On lea and lawn; 
The low East wakes; and hark! 
Out of the kindless dark, 
A fierce, protesting lark, 
High in the horror of dawn! 


A shivering streak of light, 
A scurry of rain: 
Bleak day from bleaker night 
Creeps pinched and fain ; 
The old gloom thins and dies, 
And in the wretched skies 
A new gloom, sick to rise, 
Sprawls, like a thing in pain. 


That has a fantastic and even fierce strength of imagina- 
tion which we know in former days of Mr. Henley’s work. 
If, indeed, the line about the lark be not too violent and 
resolved a wresting of natural fact to fit the mood of the 
soul. No charge of violence, however, can be brought 
against what is perhaps the most beautiful poem in the 


book. 


There was no kiss that day? 

No intimate Yea-and-Nay, 

No sweets in hand, no tender, lingering touch? 
None of those desperate, exquisite caresses, 

So instant—O, so brief—and yet so much, 

The thought of the swiftest lifts and blesses? 
Nor any one of those great royal words, 

Those sovran privacies of speech, 

Frank as the call of April birds, 

That, whispered, live a life of gold 

Among the heart’s still sainted memories, 

And irk, and thrill, and ravish, and beseech, 
Even when the dream of dreams in death’s a-cold? 
No, there was none of these, 

Dear one, and yet— 

O, eyes on eyes! O, voices breaking still, 

For all the watchful will, 

Into a kinder kindness than seemed due 

From you to me, and me to you! 

And that hot-eyed, close-throated, blind regret 
Of woman and man baulked and debarred the blue! 
No kiss—no kiss that day? 

Nay, rather, though we seemed to wear the rue, 
Sweet friend, how many and how goodly—say ! 


This nobly tender poem has a keen edge of expression, 
at once impassioned and restrained, such as Mr. Henley 
himself has rarely attained. Such lines as: 


Nor any one of those great royal words, 
Those sovran privacies of speech, 
Frank as the call of April birds, 
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suggest Coventry Patmore, a poet with whom Mr. Henley 
has otherwise no spiritual troth-plight. Only a superficial 
reader could suppose derivation of one from the other. 
Nothing could be more dissimilar than their hand on that 
so-called “irregular” ode-metre which they use in com- 
mon. It is notable that Mr. Henley generally rises to his 
best when he uses this metre. Very comprehensibly. 
Your poetaster thinks it an easy vehicle for “ fine” law- 
lessness—more lawless than fine. Your true poet uses it 
only when he is touched ad ima precordia—to the most 
intimate privacies of his heart. Of all metres, it is closest 
to the nerve itself, and only intense feeling can use it self- 
vindicatingly. Therefore, Mr. Henley uses it in a strongly; 
personal poem : 


In Shoreham River, hurrying down 

To the live sea, 

By working, marrying, breeding Shoreham Town, 

Breaking the sunset’s wistful and solemn dream, 

An old, Sack rotter of a boat 

Past service to the labouring, tumbling flote, 

Lay stranded in mid-stream : 

With a horrid list, a frightening lapse from the line, 

That made me think of legs and a broken spine: 

Soon, all too soon, 

Ungainly and forlorn to lie 

Full in the eye 

Of the cynical, discomfortable moon 

That, as I looked, stared from the fading sky, 

A clown’s face flour’d for work. And by and by 

The wide-winged sunset wanned and waned ; 

The lean night-wind crept westward, chilling and 
sighing ; 

The poor old hulk remained, 

Stuck helpless in mid-ebb. And I knew why— 

Why, as I looked, my heart felt crying. ; 

For, as I looked, the good green earth seemed dying— 

Dying or dead ; : 

And, as I looked at the old boat, I said :— 

“ Dear God, it’s I!” 


That is Mr. Henley at his sternest and strongest, every 
line like wrought ebony. Very fine is the Praludiuwm, 
where he uses the same metre without rhyme in a most 
felicitously worded allegory between colour and music, 
But why does it end: 


The wild, sweet-blooded, wonderful harlot, Spring? 


Why, in the name of all that is wilful, must Spring—of 
all the months, poor Spring—be a harlot? Even the 
author of Dolores was content to leave her “ the girl-child 
Spring.” Why commit this defloration on the most vir- 
ginal of seasons? 

In the other section we have Prologues and other occa- 
sional verses, few lacking Mr. Henley’s practised skill in 
this kind; and London T'ypes—a series of Shakespearean 
sonnets, recalling the Hospital Poems. None quite equal 
to the best of these, all are very good, and some only short 
of his possible best. Take the Sandwich-Man : 


An ill March noon ; the flag-stones gray with dust ; 
An all-round east wind volleying straws and grit ; 
Sr. Martrn’s Sreprs, where every venomous gust 
Lingers to buffet, or sneap, the passing cit ; 
And in the gutter, squelching a rotten boot, 
Draped in a wrap that, modish ten year syne, 
Partners, obscene with sweat and grease and soot, 
A horrible hat, that once was just as fine ; 
The drunkard’s mouth a-wash for something drinkable, 
The drunkard’s eye alert for casual toppers, 
The drunkard’s neck stooped to a lot scarce thinkable, 
A living, crawling blazoning of Hot Coppers, 
He trails his mildews towards a Kingdom-Come 
Compact of sausage-and-mash and two-o’-rup ! 


You see him brutally distinct. And this section is the 
most level of the book. Over the book at large (in con- 
clusion) is a mournfulness; as of a pirate going grimly, 


_down beneath the enemy’s guns, with the black flag nailed 
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to the mast—consoled by the remembrance that he hag 
drunk, and kissed, and fought, before the end came. That 
despairing valiance leaves the reader in a saddened mood 
when the final leaf is turned. 


A Pitiable Woman. 


The History of Mary I., Queen of England. By 
J.M. Stone. (Sands & Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Some day, perhaps, it will be possible to treat the Reforma- 
tion period from the standpoint of detached, dispassionate 
history. The time is not yet; or, perhaps, strictly speak- 
ing, it is so no longer, since the renewed theological dis- 
putes of the last half-century have brought the religious 
ideals represented roughly enough by the terms “ Catholic ” 
and “ Protestant” once more into active collision. Froude 
we know, and the anti-Froudians; and certainly the 
writer of the solid and interesting tome before us 
makes but little pretence at following the philosophic 
counsel of perfection and excluding bias from her work. 
To “ restate the case for our first Queen Regnant,” to “ paint 
® picture vivid enough to supersede the old traditional 
portraits of Queen Mary,” is avowedly her aim. And were 
it not avowed there would be no difficulty in inferring it 
from the studied depreciation throughout the book of 
all those whom Froude and other writers study as care- 
fully to depict in more pleasing colours. Not that Miss 
Stone garbles documents or blinks facts: she is too good 
a scholar not to play the game. But it is the way of 
telling, the suggestion of motive, and the distribution of 
epithet that give a book its polemical tone, not the actual 
things told. And in the light of these the side which 
Miss Stone takes is unmistakable. 

Judged, then, not as abstract history, but as a reason- 
ably honest brief, this biography of the first and the saddest 
of English Queens Regnant is an excellent one. Miss 
Stone writes clearly and picturesquely, and has made good 
use of the vast stores of admirabiy calendared State Papers 
for the period with which she deals, and of the less known 
but equally valuable despatches of Spanish, French, and 
Venetian ambassadors at the court of Westminster. Nor 
need it be denied that the popular conception of one who, 
with even more justice than her cousin of Scotland, may be 
called “the Tragic Mary,” is singularly inadequate to the 
truth. The precise extent of Mary’s personal responsibility 
for the infamies committed in the name of religion which 
disgraced her reign is not a subject which we propose to 
discuss with Miss Stone; but that, “ bloody” or not, she 
was not merely “bloody,” but a pitiable woman, with one 
of the hardest of human fates to contend against, does not 
seem to us a truth that admits of dispute. A glance at 
the fine series of portaits brought together by Miss Stone, 
from the girlish portrait of Holbein to the regal portrait of 
Sir Antonio More, with its grim mouth and drawn temples, 
is enough to show how deeply during the years of persecu- 
tion and bodily danger the iron entered into her soul. 
Circumstances and the indomitable Tudor will made Mary 
Tudor a bigot, but she was not by temper or training 
bitter or austere. On the contrary, she was born of true 
love, in the most splendid court of Europe, during the 
very heyday of the English Renascence. She was beauti- 
ful; or so the courtiers said. She was learned, as well- 
bred women then were, and soon after ceased, for three 
centuries, to be. Her love of jewels and of splendid 
clothes endured throughout her misfortune. The orna- 
ments in all her portraits are superb. And she was gay, 
« fine performer upon the clavichord and the lute, ready 
even on her death-bed to laugh at the witty sallies of the 
epigrammatist, John Heywood. For the first twelve years 
of her lifa she was the spoilt darling of Henry and Henry’s 
people. The “Printess of England” had her own house- 
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hold and retinue. When she was three years old, the 
Venetian ambassador Giustinian writes : 
Her hand alone is kissed by any duke or noble of the 
land, let his degree be what it may, nor does anyone 
— without dofting his bonnet and making obeisance 
to her. 
Already, it is true, her betrothals were a bewildering 
feature in Henry’s rapidly shifting diplomacy. At the age 
of two she was pledged to the Dauphin of France. Then 
it was Charles V. of Spain, and then again the Dauphin’s 
brother, the Duke of Orleans. But the emotional com- 
plications thus vicariously entered into passed lightly over 
the childish head. Mary came contentedly from her “gold 
pomanders,” her “rosemary bushes with gold spangles,” 
and other quaint sixteenth-century toys, to “ welcome the 
French gentlemen with most goodly countenance, proper 
communication, and pleasant pastime in playing on the 
virginals,” or to make them merry with “four gallons of 
Ypocras, with cherries, old apples, wafers, and straw- 
berries,” all, as her comptroller is careful to set down, at 
a cost of 35s. 6d. Her health and her exercise in “ gar- 
dens, sweet and wholesome places, and walks,” were 
matters of the most arxious solicitude. Ludovicus Vives 
taught her Latin, and she is described to Wolsey in 1526 
as “as goodly a child as ever I have seen, and of as good 
gesture and countenance.” Instinctively one thinks of her 
as swarthy, but as a matter of fact she had a wealth of 
flaxen hair. 

The dark days began when high matters of State, aa 
well as other more intimate considerations, moved the 
sensitive conscience of Henry towards the annulling of his 
marriage with Mary’s Spanish mother. After the divorce 
she was separated from Katharine, moved into a mean 
house, and bidden to call herself “ the Lady Mary,” and no 
longer “the Princess of England.” Anne Boleyn, who 
had the indecency to demand her defeated rival’s Spanish 
christening cloak for the baptism of Elizabeth, pursued 
Mary with mean spite. Henry himself was well enough 
disposed towards his daughter, but Anne insisted on indig- 
nity after indignity being shown her, and wrote to instruct 
her governess that if the girl called herself Princess she 
must box her ears, comme a une mauldicte bastarde, telle 
quelle estoit. If the reports of the Spanish ambassador to 
Charles V. may be trusted, there was at one time a plot 
to get rid of Mary’s pretensions once for all by poison. She 
seems herself, following here the example set her by Katha- 
rine of Arragon, to have behaved with admirable dignity. 
It was not until the advent of Jane Seymour, who was kindly 
to her, opened up a possibility of return into Henry’s 
favour that, at the instigation of her Spanish advisers, 
she made what Miss Stone calls “the great renunciation,” 
and consented to sign, at the dictation of Cromwell, docu- 
ments which practically recognised her own illegitimacy. 
She came back to Court when the expectation of a boy heir 
made both her own position and Elizabeth’s of less im- 
portance. The kindly queen presented her to her father 
as “ Your chefest jewell of England,” and made her stand 
godinother to the little Edward. Having surrendered her 
claims she was allowed to live a peaceful and studious life 
for the rest of Henry’s reign, broken only by further 
negotiations for her marriage, and by one moment of ter- 
rible alarm lest she should be considered to be implicated 
in the plots of the Countess of Salisbury and Reginald 
Pole. She translated Erasmus, did what she could for 
Elizabeth, who, in her turn, found herself with “ neither 
gown nor kirtle, nor petticoat, ner linen for smocks, nor 
kerchiefs, rails, body-stychets, handkerchiefs, mufflers nor 
begens,” and enjoyed, for her virtues and her beauty, an 
immense popularity with the English folk. As a contem- 
porary French poem has it: 

“Il m’y @ cueur si triste qui ne rye 
En attendant la princesse Marie.” 
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These halcyon years, however, were only an interlude in 
the tragic tale of her life. Edward was fond of her, and 
when she visited him “ called for some jewel to present her, 
and complained that they gave him no better to give her.” 
Nevertheless, he told her that she ought to give up 
“ foreign dances and merriments, which do not become @ 
Christian princess.” And Edward’s Protestant advisers 
made a dead set at her religion. They forbade her to 
hear Mass, but did not persist when they found her 
obstinate, and contented themselves with intriguing against 
her succession. Neyertheless, a wave of popular feeling 
placed Mary on the throne, and then quickly transferred 
itself, under the influence of the Smithfield fires and the 
hated Spanish marriage, to Elizabeth, whom Mary in her 
turn persecuted, although she had formerly befriended 
her, partly out of religious intolerance, partly out of 
irreconcilable antipathy between the direct and the subtle 
natures, partly out of an ineradicable feeling that the 
very existence of the “bastard” was an insult to the 
memory of the mother whom her mother had supplanted. 

What finally broke Mary down, body and mind, was 
the childless issue of her marriage with a husband elever 
years younger than herself, and his consequent prompt 
desertion of her. No doubt she fell into a melancholy. 
But there is a touch of exaggeration in Froude’s account 
of her hysterical condition, which he considers to have 
amounted to insanity. Miss Stone quotes a more sober 
description from the contemporary biography of the 
Queen’s intimate friend, Jane Dormer: 


Being come to London, the first that she asked 
for was Jane Dormer, who met her at the stairfoot, and 
told her that she was reasonably well. The Queen an- 
swered, “So am not I,” being about the end of August, 
1558. So took her chamber and never came abroad again. 
‘ Her sickness was such as made the whole realm 
to mourn, yet passed by her with most Christian patience. 
She comforted those of them that grieved about her. She 
told them what good dreams she had, seeing many little 

. children, like angels, play before her, singing pleasing 
notes, giving her more than earthly comfort; and thus 
persuaded all ever to have the holy fear of God before 
their eyes, which would free them from all evil, and be a 
curb to all temptations. She asked them to think that 
whatsoever came to them was by God’s permission ; and 
ever to have confidence, that He wouldein mercy turn all 
to the best.” 


This has its pathetic note, and the whole narrative in 
which it occurs proves, at all events, that “ Bloody ” Mary 
had the gift of awaking, and perhaps of deserving, sym- 
pathies. If Miss Stone is content to have proved this, 
then her labour has not been in vain. 


Colonial Secretary: Old Style. 


Life of the Right Hon. Sir William Molesworth, Bart., 
M.P., F.RS. By Mrs. Fawcett, LL.D. (Macmillan 
& Co. &s. 6d. net.) 


Smr Witiram Mo.eswortu entered Parliament for East 
Cornwall in 1832, when he was twenty-two years of age. 
He was forty-five when he took office as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in the Government of his old enemy, 
Lord Palmerston; and he died that same year—1855. 
That is nearly half a century ago, and yet this biography, 
belated in date, is one of the most actual, current, and 
true-to-time publications of the moment. For it was this 
Sir William Molesworth, philosophic Radical, friend of 
Mill, editor of Hobbes, who, in 1851—within one year, be 
it remembered, of Mr. Disraeli’s dictum, “ These wretched 
Colonies will all be independent in a few years, and are a 
millstone round our necks ”—it was Sir William Moles- 
worth who declared : 
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Every war [with an external foe] is necessarily an Im- 
perial war. . . In certain cases it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect that the colonies should assist the 
Empire both with troops and with money, and I feel 
convinced that if the colonies were governed as they 
ought to be they would gladly come to the aid of the 
Mother Country in any just and necessary war. 


That prophecy has had at least its partial fulfilment to- 
day, and Molesworth may be said to have devoted his lifa 
to the principle of “responsible government” in the 
Colonies—in other words, to government, not by force, 
but by consent. That principle triumphs generally to- 
day except in South Africa, and its failure there is not any 
blot on Molesworth’s vision ; for, from first to last, he was 
opposed to our territorial expansion there, and minimised 
the value of the Cape as a naval station: 


“T hold it,” he said, “to be quite contrary to the true 
policy of Great Britain to take military possession of 
large islands or vast portions of continents. It is utterly 
absurd for an essentially naval power to attempt the mili- 
—~ defence of extensive coasts or long lines of military 
rontier.” 


Already Kaffir wars taught, he thought, that lesson; and 
the cost of them, in his opinion, approached yearly the 
total sum of some £850,000—all that was needed to main- 
tain the eight salient stations—the only sentinels he held 
to be necessary to our Empire, beginning with Gibraltar 
and ending with Singapore. Consequently, he was opposed 
to the policy of Sir Harry Smith, which has meant Lady- 
smith to-day; and was a member of the Administration 
which ceded self-government to the Orange Free State. 
He may have been all wrong, as Mrs. Fawcett, of course, 
thinks he was; or all right, as Mr. Herbert Spencer, on 
this text, could set forth; but, at least he was far-seeing 
with a foresight never possible of appreciation until to-day. 
People who complain of the long delay in the publication 
of the Beaconsfield Memoirs may take heart. By the time 
they appear they may be made by events, even as this 
long-delayed book now is, the most topical of volumes. 

Though Molesworth’s life was really given over to his 
devotion to the Colonies and their freedom, he did a good 
deal more that well deserves a record. He was as proud 
as his one-time colleague, Mr. Gladstone, of the Scottish 
part of him. It came to Molesworth through his motier’s 
family, a Hume, the family also of David. At Cambridge, 
like Charles Darwin and the Laureate, he was of those to 
whom the University was largely alien. 


You do profess to teach 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart, 


wrote Tennyson, while the young Cornish baronet was say- 
ing to his mother, of his pastors and masters: “ They arg 
not gentlemen. If I was to remain at St. John’s I should 
without doubt be miserable.” A challenge to his college 
tutor, Henry Barnard, led to his expulsion, but the duel, 
was fought a year later. Another duel, which did not get. 
so far as a harmless exchange of shots, was arranged fow 
with Sir Hudson Lowe, who did not iike Molesworth’s allu- 
sion to him in the House of Commons as “the jailer of 
St. Helena,” but who was pacified by the explanation that, 
it referred to the office, not the man. Almost the first 
emphatic welcome of Tennyson came, as everyone knows, 
from a most unexpected critic—John Stuart Mill—but the 
cheque for £4,000 which brought the London Review, 
within Mill's sphere of influence was that of Molesworth, 
one. of whose comfortable thoughts was that he had never 
been hampered in any scheme of his by a want of means. 
A great friendship with Mrs. Grote resulted in a good deal 
of letter-writing on the part of Mrs. Grote; but when Sir 
William married a widow, whose family name did nok 
figure in the Red Book and who had even been on the 
stage before her first marriage with Mr. Temple West, 
Mrs. Grote’s friendship could not bear the strain. The 
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subsequent silence of Mrs. Fawcett about Andalusia, Lady 
Molesworth, might convey to some readers an ominous 
impression, which would, we believe, be wholly unjust. 
Against Sir William, at any rate, no one could bring the 
charge that his theory and practice did not tally. When 
he took office he did so stipulating that he should support 
the ballot—then a quite disgraceful word in the mouth 
of a man of honour. If he supported a drastic scheme 
of national education he did so with full regard to the 
rights of Roman Catholics and Jews; and his support of 
the Maynooth grant, and any logical extension of it, was 
as much a stumbling block between himself and some of 
his political associates as the University question now is 
between Mr. Balfour and the bulk of his party. By a little 
irony of political life did this true Liberal find himself in 
consequence opposed at Southwark, not by a Tory only, but 
by Edward Miall as a second Liberal candidate. The 
editor (at vast expense) of Hobbes was met with cries of 
“No ’Obbes,” a rumour having gone through the ranks 
that. Hobbes was certainly an Erastian—which somehow 
got popularly translated into an infidel. On the day be- 
fore the election, when the candidates met on the hustings, 
Sir William turned to the opponent from his own camp: 


“You,” he said, “ have denounced me as the editor of 
the works of Hobbes of Malmesbury. Electors, I am 
proud of that fact. I will rest upon it a claim to your 
support, in opposition to the claim of Mr. Miall. He is 
the editor of the Nonconformist. I am the editor of 
Hobbes. The works of Hobbes will last more centuries 
than the Nonconformist will last days. They will be 
read, age after age, by the studious among the millions 
of our race who will people the two Americas and the 
islands of the Southern Ocean, and who will wonder at 
that ignorant and bigoted herd who dared to assail so 
great a master of thought and language. As one of that 
herd, it is your only chance, Mr. Miall, of escaping 
oblivion.” 


There is a whole Edinburgh Review article of it, with a 
great deal thrown in about Gibbon, Newton, Descartes, 
Copernicus, and Bacon, where now we should only have 
an allusion to the domestic life of Mr. Lobb or Mr. Benn, 
The voters, too, played up to the great names, for next 
day Molesworth was at the head of the poll with two 
thousand votes, and Miall at the bottom with a sixth of 
the number. Not always pedantic was Sir William’s front 
in debate. Even in directness we do not now, amid the 
mass of Parliamentary talk, get the equal of the sentences 
—too long, however, to quote in full—in which Sir William 
vharacterised Lord Derby, “ the Rupert of Debate, zealous, 
chivalrous, without a particle of statesmanship ” : 


For six years he misgoverned the colonies; there is 
scarcely a colonial grievance which may not be traced to 
his mismanagement. He produced a rebellion in 
Canada ; he sowed the seeds of our costly wars in South 
Africa; he caused the hideous demoralisation of Van 
Diemen’s Land, for. he was wrong-headed, ignorant, 
rash ; a Free Trader in towns, a Protectionist in coun- 
ties ; pro-Maynooth in Ireland, anti-Maynooth in Eng- 
land and Scotland ; saying one thing one day, retracting 
it the next, repeating it the third, equivocating about it 
the fourth; a political jockey, riding a losing horse, 
hoping to win by a cross; a thimble-rigger, gamthoning 
clowns with the pea of Protection which will never be 
found under any one of his thimbles; a truckler with 
bigotry he. means to betray. . . 


and s6 on through phrase after phrase, the cogency of 
which, froni his own standpoint, is undeniable to any one 
‘familiar with the party politics of the day. Just one 
feather in the cap of that Colonial Secretary of the old 
school should be named. In the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen 
he was the only member who supported the Premier's 
reluctance to enter on the Crimean War, which, if. it 
was not purposeless, is at least now known to have been 


useless: Cobden and the so-called “ Pro-Russians ” of that 
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day, when they saw that. Molesworth—the war once 
declared—advocated its vigorous prosecution, naturally. 
but perversely attacked the good faith of a man who, 
taking him all through his career, might be named as the 
most consistent politician of the nineteenth century. - He 
died when he was only forty-five; and of him it may cer- 
tainly be declared that his death did that rare thing in 
the subsequent history of a country—it made a difference. 


Feeble-Smart. 
Society Snapshots. By Cotsford Dick. (Allen. 6s.) 


Tus is a painful and tedious book; we put that at the 
beginning because it is the dominant impression left upon 
us by a laborious perusal of fifty-six dialogues reprinted from 
the World, with a portrait of the author. ‘Times have 
changed since Mr. Dick contributed blameless trifles to the 
Girls’ Own Paper twenty years ago. His pen now runs to 
this sort of thing: 


THe GUIDE. 

THe CHILD. 

THe GUIDE. 
present” ? 

Tue Cuitp. The possibility that Papa and Mamma 
may be divorced, and each of them marry again, in which 
case I should have four. 

Tue Guipe. What is divorce ? 

Tue Curtp. The last satisfaction that a husband and 
wife, who have become mutually tired of one another, can 
afford themselves. 

Tue Guipe. Why should you imagine such a crisis 
should occur in the lives of your parents ? 

Tue Cuitp. From the way they go on. 

Tue Guipe. What is Papa ? 

Tue Cup. The only gentleman we know. who does 
not seem to get on with Mamma. 

Tue Guipe. What is Mamma ? 

Tue Cup. One of the very few ladies of our 
acquaintance who does not appear to wish to kiss Papa. 

THe Guise. What is your idea of Home ? 

Tue Cutty. The place where Papa and Mamma never 
are—together. 


One almost feels that a machine might. be constructed 
which, once started, would continue that dialogue 
ad infinitum. It cannot be called clever; nor do we think 
it is worthy of the name of satire. It. is facile and feeble 
smartness. His facility is the prime cause of Mr. Dick’s 
tedium; he is so. sweetly content with the little joke, the 
trifling quip, the first device that comes.to hand. An old 
trick will serve his turn as well as a newone; he brightens 
it with a rub on his sleeve,—and there you are! Con this 
very imperfect list of Mr. Dick’s characters, and you may 
reconstruct the dialogues for yourself : 


Bertie de Blasé 

Sir Ananias 

Mr. Snobbington 

Lord George, Greencloth 
Mr. Eglantine Montague 
Marchese Marina Parada 
Sir Startin Price 


How many parents have you got ? 
Two—at present. 
What do you signify by the words “ at 


Lady Angostura O’ Bitters 
Lady Sniffington 

Mrs. Oldeat 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey 
Lady Sapphira 

Lady Virginia Castaway 
Miss Flotsam 


Lady Baba Captain Sellingplate 
Mrs. Blunderbury Jack Hurlingham 
Lady de Corum Sir Andrew Merryman 


Here are twenty out of perhaps a hundred, and they all 
do the same performance—they all disclose the naive 
delight of Mr. Dick in the “ smart world” which he 
portrays in its cynicism, its greediness, its vice, its ignor- 
ance, its nastiness, its idleness, and its absolutely mane 
silliness. He does not lash it, he tickles it with-a sym- 
pathetic tickle, and because it likes to be tickled. Possibly 
these monotonous inventions may induce cachinnation in the 
select cireles which devote themselves to smart restaurants, 
smart hotels, smart racecourses, smart casinos, smart 
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divorce-courts, smart clubs, smart slang, smart milliners, 
smart tailors, and smart jilles de joie; we do not know, 
and the point is not of importance, What is important is 
the mere fact of the existence of any such class, brainless, 
vicious, and unscrupulous, as Mr. Dick pictures in this book. 





The Way We Think. 


The Mental Functions of the Brain. 
Hollander, M.D., &c. (Grant Richards. 


Tue purpose of this book is well expressed by its sub- 
sidiary title, “The Revival of Phrenology.” Dr. 
Hollander has spent, he tells us, some fifteen years in the 
collection of cases where some mental affection appears 
to correspond to a specified lesion of the cortex of the 
brain, and from these he thinks he is able to map out those 
areas of the cortex which are the seats of particular passions 
and proclivities. Moreover, he has studied the works of 
Gall, the father of the popular system—-so far as it can be 
called a system—which may be compendiously described 
as “ bumps,” and finds that his own conclusions correspond 
with those of the Viennese physician, who flourished, it 
may be noted, during the opening years of last century. 
He accordingly writes an elaborate work, in which the 
cases he has collected are arranged in due order, 
quotes all the opinions of celebrated scientists which 
can be twisted into an approval of all or any of the 
so-called principles of phrenology, and runs amuck among 
those which cannot. Mr. Herbert Spencer, Dr. Maudsley, 
and Dr. Bastian alike fall under his condemnation, the 
chief accusation against them being that they cannot lave 
read “ Gall’s great work,” because they do not quote from 
it; while an unnamed gold medallist is charged with 
ignorance of science, recklessness, and “sheer impudence.” 
This Dr. Hollander calls vindicating Gall’s memory. 

One would have more confidence in the case that Dr. 
Hollander puts forward did he not commit the very fault 
with which he charges his supposed opponents, and ignore 
that which he has to answer. According to the discoveries 
of Ramon y Cajal and others, whose names we look for in 
vain in these pages, the human brain is not so much a 
generator of mental phenomena as their recipient and 
transformer. The true originator of mental action is, on 
the same authority, the nerves, which receive sensations 
from the outer world and transmit them to the cells of 
the cortex, whence they carry back a return message in 
the shape of motor impulses. It is even thought that the 
seat of this transformation can be identified within the 
brain cell as the “neuron,” a little body which, according 
to this hypothesis, erects itself and enters into function 
only when stirred up by a message from the sensory nerves. 
Hence man, as has been finely said by M. Maurice de 
Fleury, is a being afloat in an ocean of vibrations, and these 
vibrations form all we know of the world. It is not for us 
to decide whether this theory is true or false, but if it be 
true it is evident that we must look for the cause of natural 
or acquired mental prociivities, not in the shape of his 
skull or the bumps on it, but rather in the conformation of 
his nervous system, and, if they play the part allotted to 
them, of his neurons. We think Dr. Hollander would have 
done better—if, as we gather, he thinks otherwise—to 
examine and dispose of Sefior Ramon’s theory rather than 
to set up, as it were, behind its back, one which most men 
of science have confessedly rejected as exploded. 

It is seldom, however, that any thoughtful book can be 
unreservedly condemned, and in one ‘point he makes Dr. 
Hollander has our heartiest approval. This is the general 
neglect of what he calls “ mental science,” by which he evi- 
dently means the diagnosis and cure of mental diseases, by 
the medical men to whom the cure of those afflicted by them 
is committed. As everyone knows who has anything to do 
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with these saddest of cases, a lunatic asylum, whether 
public or private, is but a sort of model boarding-house 
where, while everything possible is done for the physical 
health and comfort of the inmates, no attempt whatever 
is made to ascertain or treat the malady which has led to 
their incarceration. This is a grave fault, and although it 
is impossible at present to suggest a remedy, yet a first 
step thereto is perhaps made when public attention is 
called to it. By so doing, Dr. Hollander has done the 
State some service. 





Other New Books. 


V.R.I. Queen Victoria, Her Life and Reign. 
Marquis of Lorne. (Harpers.) 


Tue present Duke of Argyll has probably done the best he 
could with what (we suppose) must be considered the official 
life of the late Queen. So quiet and domestic a personal 
career does not really lend itself to biography, her true 
biography being the events of her long reign. The book 
is well illustrated, and the home-like and homely incidents 
of that womanly career set forth with care and knowledge. 
The Duke shows his sportsman’s nature by accurately 
noting even the “bags” made when the Queen visited 
the Duke of Buckingham, and the shots made by the great 
Duke of Wellington. He has drawn much on Sir Theodore 
Martin’s record of the Queen’s letters, and these are among 
the most interesting parts of a biography which is sure of 
popularity, and, compared with other “Lives” of the 
Queen, deserves it. For he has achieved what, with such 
quiet materials, is certainly the feat of holding the reader’s 
attention, and leaving the distinct impression of a per- 
sonality, not a crowned shadow. 


By the 


Ruskin and the English Lakes. By the Rev. H. D. Rawns- 
ley. (J. MacLehose and Sons. 5s. net.) 


Ruskiy’s early journey to the English Lakes, in compaiy 
with his father, has been told in his own words. He was 
five years old when he experienced what he calls “the 
creation of the world for me in Friars’ Crag, Derwent- 
water.” When he was seven he went again; and again 
when, at the ripe age of eleven, he was not only a careful 
observer, but also a recorder. A poem in four books 
described the impressions of this youngest recruit to the 
Lake School of poets. True to those early impressions, he 
made his home at Coniston when the shades gathered in, 
and Mr. Rawnsley supplies a little talk of his attitude to the 
villagers and theirs towards him. “ How he loved those 
village children!” exclaims Mr. Rawnsley: translating, as 
it were, Ruskin’s own sentence in Fors: “ Here in Conis- 
ton it is almost impossible to meet a child whom it is not 
a real sorrow again to lose sight of.” At Keswick is the 
School of Industrial Arts, and among the illustrations 
given is a view of St. George’s Cottage at Crosthwaite, with 
Miss Twelves seated at her spinning-wheel below the sign- 
board, “ The Ruskin Linen Industry.” One hopes that these 
flourish. But it is not the way of Mr. Rawnsley to be 
very precise or definite about anything ; not even about his 
own visits to Brantwood. There is an allusion to the 
Master “in his later time, burdened with sadness and 
imagining woe unutterable, and almost beyond bearing for 
anguish, by the thought of a life wasted and work useless 
and undone.” Then comes an allusion to “a later visit, 
when I found him in absolute serenity of unclouded heart, 
0 % gazing with love and wonder upon the bouquet 
of wild flowers just placed before him.” “I never went tc 
Brantwood again,” writes Mr. Rawnsley, but dates to give 
value and proportion to the declaration are missing. The 
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little book cannot be said to add to Ruskin and any single 
item worth preserving; but it takes you over old ground 
with an agreeable, if not very salient, guide. 





John Howard. By Edgar C. S. Gibson. (Methuen & Co.) 


TneRE are some people who say that discipline in prisons 
has suffered fatal blows—as have aiso the warders— 
since magic-lantern slides of Jerusalem have been exhi- 
bited by the well-intentioned on Christmas night. No 
cynic, however, will be found to say that the work which 
John Howard performed was superfluous. Cells were still 
of dimensions that suffocated; vermin was not “in- 
spected ”; gaol fever was deadly and prevalent ; and tor- 
ture of a more direct sort was still enforced. Yet for any 
of the makings of a hero you look in vain to Howard. 
The son of a London upholsterer, he was born in Hackney, 
and inherited a competence. At twenty-four, seeking com- 
fort, and finding it in certain lodgings, he married his land- 
lady, who was fifty. After her death he married again, 
but lost his wife when was born that son about whom a 
mysterious interest gathers. Motherless, he was sternly 
treated by his father, who put him through disciplines 
which may or may not have had something to do with 
his ultimate madness and death. On the other hand, 
Howard was, before his days of Prison Visiting, “a sani- 
tary reformer and an educationalist, when neither sanitary 
reform nor education were (sic) of much account.” More- 
over, he “also visited the poor, sat down in their cottages, 
and generally ate an apple while he talked with them.” 
Another sign of predestination was that “he never failed 
to speak kindly to schoolboys, and to give each of them 
a halfpenny, if he had enough in his pockets to supply 
them, invariably concluding his advice by telling them to 
be good children, and to wash their hands and faces.” Yet, 
we are told, “he was by no means deficient in humour.” 
We are not sure that of his biographers in general so much 
can be said. Be that as it may in Mr. Gibson’s case, 
there is nothing in his little compilation to call for very 
serious remark. 


Before I Forget. 
16s.) 


By Albert Chevalier. (Fisher Unwin. 


Wuy a comedian, still in active service, whose delicate 
impersonations of rose-tinted coster life have caught the 
town, should therefore be encouraged to put his recollec- 
tions of audiences and his comments upon life into a 
sixteen-shilling book is a problem which we do not propose 
to answer here. It concerns us merely to say that public 
interest. in actors, singers, and “ artistes” now seems to 
demand such records; to deplore this state of things; and 
to pass on to criticism. Briefly, Mr. Chevalier has not 
written a good book. This is the veriest word-spinning, 
egotistical, commonplace, and the smallest keer. But Mr. 
Chevalier need not worry himself in the least ; because the 
value of his very charming histrionic talent is in nowise 
diminished by his failure as an autobiographer. We, our- 
selves, who sit in judgment, would, for example, cut the 
sorriest. figure in “ The Coster’s Serenade "—if that con- 
fession is any balm to him. Our advice would be, the 
next time the desire to write a book comes upon him, and 
every time: Write instead another song as good as “ Mafe- 
king Night.” But do not print it. There are some songs 
which never ought to be printed, and Mr. Chevalier’s stand 
almost first. When he sings them they are suverb, per- 
suasive, full of light and shade and humorous character. 
In print they are doggerel. 
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Catalogue of Pictures at Locko Park, By Jean Paul 


Richter. (Bemrose. 12s. 6d.) 


“Bena the owner of a fine collection of pictures, Mr. 
Drury-Lowe, of Locko Park, Derbyshire, has felt it incum- 
bent on himself to render it accessible to the European 
art world. He has therefore published a catalogue 
raisonné, prepared by Dr. Jean Paul Richter.” So runs 
the prospectus of this handsome volume; and thus, it 
would be churlish to criticise. The dozen or so plates 
sandwiched in between Dr. Richter’s notes show that Mr. 
Drury-Lowe possesses several notable pieces ; the Ghirlan- 
dajo (No. 67) is especially fine. Dr. Richter himself, 
though learned, is something of a Dryasdust ; but he has 
emerged with much adroitness out of a rather ticklish tussle 
with a good deal that is second-rate. The Locko Park col- 
lection is not exactly exciting. There are 284 pieces on the 
list, and Ghirlandajos are few and far between. The 
Andrea del Sarto drawing, however, is a beauty. 


James Flaunty. By Jack B. Yeats. (Mathews. 1s.) 


Tus is the first of Mr. Jack B. Yeats’s “ plays in the old 
manner,” published by Mr. Elkin Mathews, “nigh the 
Albany,” also in the old manner, the impulse to 
write and issue which having, we gather, been found 
in Stevenson’s essay on “A Penny Plain and Two- 
pence Coloured.” But Mr. Yeats, though he may 
have the best: intentions in the world, is not, we fear, the 
man. James Flaunty; or, The Terror of the Western 
Seas, if worth doing at all (which we greatly doubt), was 
worth doing better than this ; more richly, with more juice, 
more flavour, more of the “ old manner,” in fact. But we 
are sceptical as to any worthy result being reached by a 
self-conscious literary imitative purpose such as Mr. 
Yeats’s. To recover the old art one must have the old art- 
lessness. 


Sunshine and Surf. A Year's Wanderings in the South 
Seas. By Douglas B. Hall and Lord Albert Osborne. 
(Adam & Charles Black.) 


TuEsz two gentlemen are the most recent of the globe- 
trotters who have been stirred up, doubtless, by the 
example of Lord Pembroke and Dr. Kingsley, to visit 
the South Seas and to write a book about them. 


Unlike their predecessors, they made the tour in 
coasting steamers, and the moral of their experi- 
ences seems to be that if you want to see the 


modern Paphos and her sister islands you should do so in 
your own yacht. On shore, however, they had many de- 
lightful adventures, which are here recorded in a very 
hearty and breezy fashion; while in their comments on 
fellow-passengers, shipmasters, and consuls, the authors 
show an almost. royal indifference to the law of libel. The 
volume is worth possessing, if only for the many portraits 
of native beauties it contains. 





The World's History: a Study of Man’s Record. 
by H. F. Helmholtz. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


Any review of the truly colossal work of which we have 
here the first volume must be deferred till the completion 
is before us. It suffices now to notice the inception of the 
English version, under the auspices of Mr. James Bryce, 
who contributes an exposition of the plan of the history, 
and “the whole philosophy of a world’s history,” as the 
publisher’s note puts it. Only a German, one thinks, could 
have conceived such a design; and only the principle of 
co-operation, which has given us such works as the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and the New English Dic- 
tionary, could have carried it through on the scale of 
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specialisation exemplified in the present volume. This 
volume, beginning with Man in general and his prehistoric 
remains, deals chiefly with the American continent ; end- 
ing, however, with a ckapter on the Pacific Ocean. The 
specialist knowledge is very thorough ; and not the least 
interesting feature is the plates illustrating the antiquities 
of Central America. The civilisation of the old Mexican 
table-land was inspired mainly by that strange people the 
Mayas, whose cities yet stand in ruins among the Central 
American forests. To the casual eye, their architecture (or 
that they inspired), as here shown, has a curious resem- 
blance to Assyrian remains. The Maya bas-relief here 
figured has a still stronger Assyrian character ; it is like a 
decadent or debased Assyrian relief. A Zapothec MS. (and 
Zapothec civilisation was drawn from Maya civilisation) 
shows the well-known symbol of the Winged Disc or Egg, 
so prominent in Egypt, Assyria, and all the early Asiatic 
lands. But, again, the type of it is rather like that of 
Assyria than of Egypt. The plate of the Ilascalans and 
Spaniards fighting as allies is another very interesting 
illustration, likewise from native sources. We shall look 
with expectation for the completion of the work. 





The season has produced no handsomer gift book than 
the Century Company’s new edition of Dr. W. M. Sloane’s 
monumental Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. These four 
massive volumes, with their coloured illustrations, beauti- 
fully printed text, and neat covers, on which the imperial 
“N.” is stamped in gold within a scrolled border, are, 
however, not to be confused with the ordinary gift book 
of ephemeral interest. They form a Napoleonic gallery 
and history of the greatest value. Text and illustrations 
are alike fascinating. 


Few civilians can realise what a regiment really means 
to its officers and to the best men in the ranks. 
Visibly, it is but a sort of cocoon spun out of old flags, 
plate, pictures, little customs of bugle and mess, a goat, 
and a glorious confused murmur of tradition. But if any- 
one wishes to know more of the inner life of a British 
regiment than can be thus indicated he cannot do better 
than sit down to a good square meal on Colonel Henry 
Blackburne Hamilton’s Historical Record of the 14th 
(King’s) Hussars, from 1715 to 1900. The volume is 
issued with all the pomp and circumstance of war by 
Messrs. Longmans. It is dedicated to the King, and 
is one long chronicle and picture-gallery of the move- 
ments of the 14th. Many illustrations, some beautifully 
coloured, enrich the book. Colonel Hamilton reminds us 
that his is the regiment immortalised by Lever in Charles 
O'Malley, and that at the close of the Peninsular War 
it had the reputation of being the finest light cavalry 
regiment in the British Army. The record leaves the 
14th where they now are—in South Africa. 


Scholarship and beauty are united in the “ Arthurian 
Romances ” which Mr. Nutt is issuing in pocket volumes 
at 2s. net. The latest is a rendering by Miss Jessie L. 
Weston of Morien, a metrical romance found only in the 
medieval Dutch version of the Lancelot, where it occu- 
pies upwards of five thousand lines. Miss Weston does 
not claim for this romance the literary charm possessed 
by others in her series, but she points out that none of 
the adventures it relates are preserved in any English 
text. 

The new volume in Mr. Heinemann’s “Century of 
French Romance” contains the Colomba and Carmen of 
Prosper Mérimée. Mr. Arthur Symons writes a discrim- 
inating introduction from which it would be easy to quote 
striking sentences He says: “An incident told by 
Mérimée at his best gathers about it something of the 
gravity of history, the composed way in which it is told 
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helping to give it the equivalent of remoteness, allowing 
it not merely to be, but, what is more difficult, to seem, 
classic in its own time.” 


Fiction. 
Tales of a Dying Race. By Alfred A. Grace. (Chatto. 6s.) 


Accorpine@ to the last census, the native race, cr Maories, 
of New Zealand, in spite of the civilising energies of the 
white man in their midst, have turned back upon their 
way to extinction, and are now increasing. Nevertheless, 
when Mr. Grace called his book 7'ales of a Dying Race, 
he chose an excellent title and spoke the poetic truth. 
The old Maori—Arcadian and splendid fighting man—is 
dying indeed: the modern one, who has assimilated the 
white man’s sins, and become immune to his sicknesses, 
and learned to live beneath his milder laws, is, for all 





purposes of life and literature, a new creation. In these 
stories Mr. Grace has done for the New Zealand 
that is passing away very much what Mr. Bret 


Harte did for California, and what Mr. Kipling did 
for the India that abides. That is to say, he has done 
exceedingly well. If he has not the pathos of Roaring 
Camp nor the poignancy of Without Benefit of Clergy, he 
has maybe a note of his own that is all the truer for its 
avoidance of emotional extremes. He gives us the 
spoiled and unspoiled savage, tender and ruthless; con- 
fiding, and weltering in bloody superstitions ; treacherous, 
and sportsmanlike. There is the meeting of civilised and 
savage, and the truth told, bluntly, freshly and vigorously, 
of what comes of the meeting, towards the undoing—and, 
much seldomer, towards the uplifting—of the white man 
and the brown. He has a good deal to say of the bringing 
of the Gospel to the heathen, and is not much enamoured 
of the preacher: if he errs in this on the side of unchari- 
tableness, it is to be noted that he errs’ in good company. 

These stories are collected from various Australasian 
papers—chiefly from the Sydney Bulletin, in which they 
first appeared. They were well worth re-publishing: it 
will surprise most English readers to learn that one can 
rarely open the Bulletin without finding at least one 
sketch or story with much of the force and vigour of these 
tales. In such as these, Australasians are preparing the 
way for their greater artist, their “stayer” in fiction, 
who will one day give us something deep and compre- 
hensive of the lives of men as they are lived out there. 
Great work 7'ales of a Dying Race is not; but it is of the 
direct and genuine sort from which great work may grow 
at any time. 


The Making of a Marchioness. By Frances Hodgson 


Burnett. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


Mrs. Burnett has not done herself justice in this 
book. Melodrama is all very well in its own place; 
but out of its place—that is, in a novel—it demands very 
special treatment. Excellent work has been done before 
now by placing real human characters in melodramatic 
situations ; or, less often and with greater skill, by placing 
melodramatic characters in real human situations. Dickens 
did the former over and over again; Mr. Meredith las 
vccasionally, and very happily, done the latter. Now, the 
author of Zne Making of a Marchioness has done neither. 
She has, quite frankly, placed melodramatic people in 
melodramatic situations, and the result, as a novel, is not 
convincing. We have a poor, hard-working, virtuous, and 
rather stupid heroine—it is impossible, of course, in a 
melodrama, to ally virtue with the smallest smattering of 
brains—and we have a rich, handsome, virtuous, and rather 
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stupid hero, who is, naturally, a Marquis, and marries the 
heroine. We have come across that taciturn but noble and 
deeply-feeling Englishman so often that we really begin 
to think he must exist. Further, as all true melodrama 
demands, we have the villain, who would have succeeded 
to the title if the Marquis had not married again, and the 
villain’s wife, who is dark and gipsy-like, and clenches her 
thin hands at every opportunity ; and in the background is 
the smart lady who says the smart things. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that the comic relief is maintained 
in the usual way by the faithful serving-maid and the 
faithful serving-maid’s mother. Every one of these 
people no doubt exists in a world that is made up 
of all sorts, just as the plots, which are laid against 
the life of the Marchioness, might with perfect possi- 
bility be laid against the life of any real Marchioness 
who is in the way; but—and this is the point—it is 
the novelist’s business to select; and Mrs. Burnett 
has selected neither characters nor incidents fairly. The 
complexity of life, which the novelist, unlike the play- 
wright, has every opportunity of presenting, is scarcely 
suggested in The Making of a Marchioness; and the 
author gives away her point of view in the sentence, “ The 
scene between the three was far too subtle to be of the 
least use upon the stage, but it was a good scene, neverthe- 
less.” Now, that unwritten scene would probably have 
done for the book what all the unconvincing incidents in it 
have failed in doing. 

Perhaps it is her descent to melodrama that has made 
Mrs. Burnett unusually careless of her style. “ Appal- 
ling ” is a good word, but is scarcely applicable to a change 
of fashion in skirts (page 1). “ Honest drops” of tears, 
(page 270) may be an Elizabethan construction, but is 
scarcely justifiable on that account ; nor do we think even 
Shakespeare ‘would approve of quite so frequent a use of 
“if” without the subjunctive mood. And the compara- 
tive “not as” is simply incorrect. We are also a little 
puzzled to know how the same woman could have resembled 
“some nice animal in the Zoo” (page 270), a “ Venus of 
Milo” in “a médern Royal Academy way” (page 273), 
and “a sort of clean, healthy, Mid-Victorian angel” (page 
280). 


The End of an Epoch. (Black- 


wood. 6s.) 


Ir has been observed that troubles never come singly. 
But one would have imagined that cosmic catastrophes 
would come singly. It is not so, however. A few weeks 
ago we reviewed Mr. M. P. Shiel’s The Purple Cloud, which 
describes the annihilation of the human race, save two 
people, by the agency of a noxious vapour. The hero 
and narrator of this tale was, for obvious reasons, named 
Adam. And now comes another world-destruction (by the 
agency of an epidemic), with another hero-narrator called 
Adam, who, at the close of his recital is, like the other 
Adam, to begin the human race afresh, in company with 
the beloved of his heart. The coincidence is very curious, 
and a detailed description of the incidents in the two books 
would only intensify its curiousness. We shall do well to 
say that we do not think for a moment that Mr. Green is 
a plagiarist; we have no doubt that his book was com- 
pleted before Mr. Shiel’s was published. It is a pity that 
he is second in this catastrophic field, because Mr. Shiel 
could more easily have afforded to come second. Mr. 
Green’s book, if not without merit, falls flat after the 
amazing verve of Mr. Shiel’s. His tale is too plainly con- 
cocted. For instance, immédiately Evelyn Morpeth comes 
on the scene, “ running like a fawn,” we know that she is 
the destined maid; we have a perfect confidence that she 
will supervene at the close in-order that humanity may, 
continue, 


By A. Lincoln Green. 
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Mr. Green possesses a copious lack of humour. Were; 
it otherwise, he would not have preserved from slaughter 
a Dean, whose function it is to marry Adam and Evelyn 
and then expire. The notion of avoiding immorality by, 
the regularisation of this union according to the rites of 
the Anglican Church is really ineffable. But perhaps Mr. 
Green’s humour is so profound that we have not fathomed 
it. If he aimed at a ferocious satire, he has, indeed, 
achieved it. 

He writes clearly and painstakingly, and can describe a 
big event with some effectiveness, 








Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final, 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Tue ReaL Wort. By R. Herrick, 


A weill-toid modern American novel. The heroine is 
the daughter of an Ohio manufacturer, and the ‘plot is 
developed through the siory of the hero’s life. “ Jack Pem- 
berton never forgot those wonderful hours on the sea- 
washed rocks, just above the insistent grumble of the 
ocean. The girl—woman, rather—told him the story of 
her drifting life, from Zenobia, Ohio, and New York to Pau 
and Trouville and Paris, Dresden, Rome, and London. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Ray Far.ey. By J. Morrat anp E. Drvce. 


A comedy of country life. The story, which looks as if 
it had been written in high spirits, has illustrations by Mr. 
Hugh Thomson. It is described as “a portion of the life 
story of Mr. Ray Farley, scholar and millionaire, with 
which is incorporated a full and graphic account of the 
entertaining adventures of Mr. Nicholas Crisp and Mr. 
Hiram Basin.” (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Back to Litac Lanp. By . 

A theatrical novel. The opening scene is at the Raydon 
Club, where a Mr. Ardenne, a dramatic author, is about to 
lunch with a Mr. Flood, an actor. “Come and wash your 





hands,” said Mr. F., “and then we will lunch. It’s dis- 
gustingly hot for the beginning of June.” The dedication 
is to the author of The Column. “. . . Your own 


beautiful book is a most honoured guest of my library, 
and I wish I had something better to offer you than this.” 
(Greening. 6s.) 


By Witu1am Roserrson. 

A tale of the 45, with picture. The story owes its 
origin, says the author, who writes M.D., D.P.H. after his 
name, to the interesting history of the Clach na Brataich, 
or Stone of the Standard of the Strowan Clan. A famous 
chief of the Robertson Clan discovered the stone when he 
pulled up the standard pole on the eve of the battle of 
Bannockburn. The Stone is not a myth, for it has been 
passed from one chief to another, and is now in the safe 
keeping of the present head of the clan. (Paisley: Alex. 
Gardner.) 


Tue Stone or DuUNALTER. 


Tue CIGARETTE SMOKER. By C. Ranoer Gut. 


This story of 150 odd pages treats of “the vice of inor- 
dinate cigarette smoking.” Mr. Gull takes himself and his 
subject seriously. In the preface he remarks: “The doctors 
and other persons connected with the art of healing who 
have helped me in writing this book are fully at one with 
me in the dangers I have portrayed.” On the last page the 
reader is introduced to “two bowls with the greenish 
cheese-like convolutions floating in the white sickly-smell- 
ing liquor.” They. were the brains of two cigarette 
smokers, characters in. the story.. (Greening. 6s.) 
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The Elizabethan Rostands. 


We who love English, we who rejoice in the grand 
march of English words, often forget and disuse our 
privileges. Even the miser turns over his gold, and 
rolls in it. We ignore the pageants that might heal 
sore eyes; we stand soiled on the brink of cleansing 
and charmed waters ; we see the perspective of illimitable 
gardens, and will not walk in them. We are content 
always with the same few of our possessions ; we catalogue 
the rest, and sleep on the catalogue. We are the richest 
people in the world, and we know it, and the mere know- 
ledge seems to suffice us. We take our wealth for granted, 
foolishly unaware that wealth taken for granted is no 
longer wealth. While reading Jane Austen, and reading 
her again (good little Jane!) we take for granted, wa 
assume, the Elizabethan and Jacobean age! Oh, yes} 
Lamb’s Specimens, Hazlitt’s Elizabethan Dramatists— 
this matter has been attended to once for all! Consider 
yourselves read, excellent contemporaries of Shakespeare. 
We admit you. You are of course. Shakespeare is your 
representative among us. We honour him, sometimes, and 
through him, you. He alone wrote nearly forty plays— 
think of that, and understand that we make it a rule to 
peruse Jane Austen’s complete works every year. 

Such is our ineffable attitude towards our golden age, 
an age comprising at least a dozen great poets, at least 
fifty writers of rare distinction, and at least a hundred that 
the dictionaries and cyclopedias dare not omit; the age 
when English, just come to lusty manhood, was indeed 
English—riotous, immense, magnificent, lovely—when the 
flood of art.gushed careless, gorgeous and overwhelming, 
like a mighty cataract. We, whose best produce one novel 
in three years, have the effrontery to talk of the creative 
impulse. Heavens! We have forgotten what it is. We 
chatter about language, we who polish a period in a month ; 
we prate like children. How those Ulysses, bending their 
formidable bows, would laugh at our catapults! One can 
picture Jove saying to an Elizabethan: “Here! These 
Victorians have a singular conceit of themselves. Show 
them what is what.” And the Elizabethan would bare his 
brawny arms and with a quill a yard long write the whole 
blessed Victorian literature in six months, and get tipsy 
each night at the “ Mermaid” to boot. 

The reason why we should return to the Elizabethan 
men is, not because they are “classical,” not because 
they are the correct thing and part of a proper education, 
but simply and solely because they are, in the colloquial 
phrase which was always on the lips of William Morris, 
so .“ jolly fine,” so amusing, diverting, refreshing, uplift- 
ing, satisfying. To read them is to plunge into a vast 
marble bath—the dive, the tingle in the ears, the head- 
shaking, the striking-out, the swish of water, the final 
emergence, tlie deep breath—“ Ah! That was grand!” 
These works were written in joy, and in joy they are to be 
read. Do not confuse them with The Ring and -the Book, 
Ghosts, or Clarissa Harlowe. They are the sheer expres- 
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sion of the plenteous joy and exultant power of life. And, 
above all, do not imagine that, because Shakespeare hap- 
pened to be Shakespeare, his companions were second-rate. 
‘There are sundry non-Shakespearean English plays far 
superior to sundry plays of Shakespeare. The assertion 
may sound startling, but, if it does, the more shame to the 
startled. Shakespeare was hemmed in by great men, 
authors of great works; and the Twentieth Century, which 
must needs be acquainted with Love's Labour Lost and The 
Comedy of Errors, could not even name those works, 
unless by chance it had been to a University Extension 
lecture. 

Who has read Philaster? 

Nay, to break down that polite convention which 
assumes the omniscience of readers, is there one “ well- 
read” man in five who can with certainty name the author 
of Philaster? And Philaster is among the most resplen- 
dent ornaments of the world’s drama. It was the first and 
finest success of Beaumont and Fletcher, the brethren who, 
by common consent of critics, stand next to Shakespeare. 
Beaumont died at thirty-two, Fletcher at forty-six; and 
they wrote, beside oddments, a play for every week in the 
year. They were the Rostands of the Elizabethan stage, 
incredibly fecund, full of easy invention, versed in all 
technique, great poets by profession—in short, artists of 
the supreme sort. 

Philaster is well within the usual Elizabethan dramatic 
formula. Philaster is heir to the crown of Sicily, which 
has been usurped by the King of Calabria. The King de- 
signates Pharamond of Spain his heir, and offers him the 
hand of his daughter, Arethusa. But Arethusa falls in love 
with Philaster, and Philaster gives her his page, Bellario 
(Euphrasia in disguise, heroine of the piece). Most of the 
action springs from a false accusation of immorality against 
Arethusa and Bellario-Euphrasia. In the sequel, of course, 
Bellario’s sex is disclosed, Philaster becomes the darling of 
the people, and all is set right between Arethusa and 
Philaster, while the constancy of Euphrasia, who loves 
Philaster, is its own reward. 

Note first the blusterous wooing of Arethusa by Phara- 
mond, the swaggerer : 

° Sweet princess 

You shall enjoy a man of men to be 
Your servant ; you shall make him yours, for whom 
Great queens must die. 


Such sounding is worthy of Shakespeare’s Antony. You 
would think that with that cock’s note Pharamond could 
silence all opponents, but Philaster shrivels him up in 
a phrase: 
Know, Pharamond, 

I loathe to brawl with such a blast as thou, 

Who art nought but a valiant voice; but if 

Thou shalt provoke me further, men shall say, 

“Thou wert,” and not lament it. 


It is the mark of the great writer that he can always 
beat his best. Dumas’ Louis is lord of all till d’Artagnan 
comes along and faces him. But Philaster, who has some- 
thing of Hamlet’s subtlety mixed with his directness, is 
always more than equal to the occasion. Listen to his 
fine irony at the expense of the usurper: 


Kine. Sure, he’s possessed. 

Put. Yes, with my father’s spirit. It’s here, O King, 
A dangerous spirit! now he tells me, King, 
I was a king’s heir, bids me be a king, 
And whispers to me, these are all my subjects. 
’Tis strange he will not let me sleep, but dives 
Into my fancy, and there gives me shapes 
That kneel and do me service, cry me King: 
But I'll suppress him ; he’s a factious spirit, 
And will undo me. Noble sir, your hand ; 
I am your servant. 

Kine. Away! I do not like this. 


What usurper would? ‘' 
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Philaster’s description of his finding of Bellario, which 
begins : 
Hunting the buck, 
I found him sitting by a fountain’s side, 
Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirst, 
And paid the nymph again as much in tears, 


is the stock “extract” from this play, and, lovely as it is, 
we may not quote it. There are still finer things than 
this, to which we shall come immediately. Meanwhile, let 
us note Bellario’s charming and tender farewell to Philaster 
when the latter dismisses her to the service of Arethusa : 


I am gone. 
But since I am to part with you, my lord, 
And none knows whether I shall live to do 
More service for you, take this little prayer : 
Heaven bless your loves, your fights, all your designs! 
May sick men, if they have your wish, be well ; 
And Heaven hate those you curse, though I be one! 


How superb is the defiance of Philaster when Dion, a 
lord, accuses Arethusa of being unchaste ! 


Let me alone, 
That € may cut off falsehood whilst it springs! 
Set hills on hills betwixt me and the man 
That utters this, and I will scale them all, 
And from the utmost top fall on his neck, 
Like thunder from a cloud. 


And in quite another vein, with equal mastery, is Bel- 
lario’s unforgettable description of death: 


Yes, I do know, my lord: 
Tis less than to be born; a lasting sleep ; 
A quiet resting from all jealousy, 
A thing we all pursue ; I know, besides, 
It is but giving over of a game 
That must be lost. 


Here follows the jewel of the play. It is Philaster’s 
meditation in the forest, when he is desolated by the 
general misery of things: 


Oh that I had been nour'shed in these woods 
With milk of goats and acorns, and not known 
The right of crowns nor the dissembling trains 

Of women’s looks; but digged myself a cave 

Where I, my fire, my cattle, and my bed 

Might have been shut together in one shed ; 

And then had taken me some mountain-girl, 
Beaten with winds, chaste as the hardened rocks 
Whereon she dwelt, that might have strewed my bed 
With leaves and reeds, and with the skins of beasts, 
Our neighbours, and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue! This had been a life 

Freo from vexation. 


The passage abounds in admirable felicities, in profound 
psychological truth, and in emotional power. Of the kind, 
nothing finer exists outside Shakespeare. 
We might continue to quote great poetry from this 
drama——trifles like : 
Not the calméd sea, 
When olus locks up his windy brood, 
Is less disturbed than I. 


Or long passages of sustained perfectness such as Bel- 


lario’s confession, which begins : 


be Sitting in my window, 
Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, 
I thought (but it was you), enter our gates 





But it was you! We must end, however, and with a 
reference to the clowns of the brethren. Hazlitt said that 
in comic wit and spirit Beaumont and Fletcher were 
“scarcely surpassed by any writers of any age.” He was 
probably right, and though this particular play does not 
overflow with fun, there is enough of it in the great hunt- 
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The fracas between Philaster and the Country 
The Country Fellow does not argue: 


ing scene. 
Fellow is excellent. 


I know not your rhetoric; but I can lay it on if you 
touch the woman. 


He lays it on; Philaster flees, and the Country Fellow 
calmly remarks to the King’s daughter: 


I cannot follow the rogue. I pray thee, wench, come 


and kiss me now. 
We like also his last speech: 
If I get clear of this, I'll go to see no more gay sights. 


We will finish with a passage between the redoubtable 
Pharamond and the mob: 


Pua. 
First Crrizen. 
seen one 

For a great while. 
For the rest, verb. sat. sap., or should be. 


You will not see me murdered, wicked villains ? 
Yes, indeed, will we, sir; we have not 








Things Seen. 


Promotion. 


I noricep at once that he was brighter than usual—I should 
say, less lethargic. He sat more erect, extended his hand 
for the ounce of tobacco with a freer gesture, and where 
for many months now he has languidly agreed with me as 
to the weather, or at most recorded weakly a differing 
opinion, he contradicted me outright. It was not so cold 
as yesterday, he affirmed, when I remarked that it was 
colder; not so cold—and this in a voice noticeably less 
quaverish than was customary. I read him a few para 
graphs from the paper, listened to his comments on the 
war, fished a little for his news, but had to come away from 
the almshouse no wiser as to the cause of this improvement 
in spirits, this, I might almost say, access of pride. 

In the street I met the doctor. “So old Dickson’s gone,” 
he said. “ Eighty-six.” 

“ Has he?” I replied; “I hadn’t heard.” 

“Yes ; early this morning.” 

I walked on, thinking about Dickson. And suddenly I 
understood my old friend’s reinvigoration. He had taken 
Dickson’s place ; he had become the oldest inhabitant. 


The Gaff. 


I wap never before seen the little town look so utterly 
miserable ; its usual simple gaiety appeared to have been 
throttled by a dreary thaw; even the street lamps burned 
with an ineffectualness beyond their habit. Everything 
that one touched was clammy. The few shop windows, 
already gay towards Christmas, were obscured by a film of 
moisture which destroyed all festive illusion. 

I turned, without much thought, into a narrow street 
which gave upon a desolate waste known as the Fair Field. 
To my surprise, right in the centre of this waste was an 
crection of boards and canvas, from which dribbles of light 
escaped. As I approached through a slough of greasy mud 
little gusts of laughter reached me. The laughter struck 
me as ironic. A long yellow placard at the entrance to the 
quecr crection informed me that a celebrated London com- 
pany was that night giving two performances of the great 
tragedy, “Stabbed in the Dark.” It was almost time for 
the second performance to begin. 

Presently there was a thin staccato of applause, followed 
by the shuffling of feet. Then the first audience came out 
—young men and women, boys and girls, perhaps fifty in 
all. They slithered off gradually into the darkness, and I 





looked round for the second audience. There appeared to 
be only myself and a boy in patched knickerbockers Then 
a@ man whose face needed no grease-paint to give it the 
expression habitual to low comedians came to the curtained 
entrance. 

“ It’s no go,” he called to someone inside. “There's only 
a pen’orth waitin.’” Then he caught sight of me. “ Look 
’ere, guv’nor,” he said, “I'll turn on all the strength of the 
bloomin’ company for ’arf a quid. It’d be cheap at the 
price, I give ye my word.” I thanked him, but declined. 
“Oh, well,” he said, “the luck’s off.” He vanished for a 
minute, and reappeared carrying a huge board. Behind 
him came the remainder of the company. “I’ve got the 
treasury,” said the low comedian, grinning. Then he stuck 
the board up against the theatre, and on it I read, in huge 
smudged letters, “House Full.” A few minutes later I 
saw him marshalling his followers into the bar of the 
“Surrey Yeoman.” 


Lives of Great Men All 
Remind Us. .. . 


Brocrapny is just now your most flourishing literary plant, 
fiction excepted. The completion of the Dictionary of 
National Biography was by common consent regarded as 
a lexicographical, national, and biographical incident. 
Who's Who is enjoying seven fat years. That works of 
even this importance may soon be outdone is proved by the 
issue this week of Lives of the ’Lustrious, edited by Mr. 
Sidney Stephen and Mr. Leslie Lee (Simpkin, Marshall. 
1s.). These names are new to us, and we judge that they 
are borne by young and rather inexperienced writers. We 
may justly impute inexperience to the compilers of this (in 
many respects) admirable work of reference, which is with- 
out doubt a new departure in biography. It is not that 
Mr. Sidney Stephen and Mr. Leslie Lee show any lack of 
ability in procuring and marshalling their facts, or in com- 
pressing these within the severe limits imposed by a lexicon. 
It is, indeed, precisely here that our authors achieve suc- 
cess. Conciseness, temperateness of statement and com- 
ment, and a sense of picturesque juxtaposition (if we may 
use the term) are theirs. The pity is that they should mar 
the effect of these qualities by descents—occasional, we 
admit, but still too frequent—into jocularity. 

Happily, many of the Lives are quite free from this 
defect. Nothing, for example, could be more lucid and satis- 
fying than the little biography-of Mr. Stephen Phillips, the 
well-known Director of Herod’s Stores. By an oversight, 
the date of his birth is not given, but his education at 
Sidney Colvin College, Cambridge, “ where he played for 
the University polo team on a Broncho Trochee Pegasus,” 
his not undistinguished “service in the Irregular Foot,” 
his early residence at Marlow, “ where he went from bad to 
verse,” and his thrilling discovery of a “ vacant pigeon- 
hole at the St. James’s Theatre” are traced with scholarly 
care. In allusion to this pigeon-hole, the memoir pro- 
ceeds : 





Mr. Phillips at once set to work and wrote Paolo and 
Francesca to fill it. The fame that came to him from the 
non-performance of this drama decided him to devote his 
whole time to play-writing, and he is now engaged on a 
dram: on the subject of the Fall of Man for Mr. Tree; on 
the Laocoén for Mr. James Welch; on John the Baptist 
for Mr. Bourchier ; on Democritus for Mr. Wyndham; on 
the Queen of Sheba for Miss Marie Tempest ; on Bel and 
the Dragon for Drury Lane; and on Phillips of Macedon 
(in Alexandrines) for the St. James’s Theatre. Mr. 
Phillips, whose height is 15°3 kill-a-metres, is now 
lecturing for Major Spondee in the Foot Hills. 


Again, we have nothing but praise for the solid little 
biography of Mr. William Archer, the interesting Viking 
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whose comments on life and literature it has frequently 
been our privilege to quote. We dare say that it is news 
to many of Mr. Archer’s admirers that he was born (in 
1856) within the Arctic dress Circle. They are familiar 
with his “ passionate interest in English amateur thea- 
tricals,” but they may not know that this, and only this, 
keeps him from his marine pavilion on the banks of the 
Varanger Fjord. Nor, unless we are mistaken, have the 
following particulars of Mr. Archer’s more private relation- 
ships been given to the world: 


Mr. Archer has a number of promising godchildren: 
Norah Helma Archer is a promising exponent of principal 
boy parts in Finland; Peer Gynt Archer has already been 
entrusted with the réle of an ‘outside shout’ in the 
Trondhjem Panto; Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson Archer is under- 
studying Mr. Tree in The Last of G. Brandes ; and finally 
Hedda Gabler Archer is in training for the part of the 
Infant Phenomenon at the Bergen Tivoli. 


In connection with Mr. Archer’s recent walking tour up 
Mount Parnassus Messrs. Sidney Stephen and Leslie Lee 
conjecture that “no more poetry will be written in 
England.” We do not quite share this view, which hardly 
agrees with their list of probable deliveries from Herod's 
Stores. Mr. Archer’s motto, we learn, is “A Norse! a 
Norse! My kingdom for a Norse!” 

It is in their account of Mr. Hall Caine that the com- 
pilers of Lives of the ’Lustrious first display their unfor- 
tunate tendency to jocosity. Much of this article is 
admirable; and it includes one anecdote that is wholly 
helpful to our understanding of Mr. Caine, whose resem- 
blance to Shakespeare is now thoroughly well known. It 
seems that on his landing at New York, on a religious 
trip to America, the late Ignatius Donelly, a total stranger, 
addressed him as “Lord Bacon, I presume.” Will it be 
believed that this crisp recital of an historic rencontre is 
followed by the remark that “ the abnormal heat of the past 
few summers has been generally attributed to the fact that 
Mr. Hall Caine chooses August as his publishing month.” 
Such levity, in such a place, is not seemly. The same 
striving after epigram marks an otherwise excellent bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Kipling. We are told that “ after 
a lurid infancy at Westward Ho! in the company of Stalky 
and Co., he emigrated to India at the age of six, and swal- 
lowed it whole.” Such a metaphor is out of place in a work 
of pure reference which aspires and (in spite of faults) 
deserves 2 place on the open shelves of the British Museum 
Reading Room. Far more to the purpose is the picture 
drawn of Mr. Kipling’s home life in Cape Colony, “a 
suburb of Rottingdean,” where at intervals he puts forth a 
fascinating book, or a moral essay in the 7’imes. 

Once we find a lack of proportion in the treatment of a 
’lustrious name. It is true, of course, that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw is the largest meat-salesman of our day, and that 
he is always “ faultlessly dressed in the fashion of the 
moment,” but our biographers seem to be unaware that 
Mr. Shaw devotes some of his fatigue to writing books. 
Indeed, we think it not improbable that Mr. Shaw, who 
cannot be exempt from the harmless vanities of our common 
nature, would be as proud to have it said of him a hun- 
dred years hence that he wrote as that he butched. 

But let us be done with cavilling. When all is said, 
there are things in this book that can be found nowhere 
else. Where, for instance, has the career of Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth been set forth so interestingly as in the fol- 
lowing succinct narrative? 


Harmsworth, Alfred Charles, Chauffeur to the Empire, 
and Autocrat.of the Breakfast Table, was born in Corsica 
in 1865, and commenced Editor at the sime age as Mr. 
Kipling. Mr. Harmsworth, who is the eldest of sixteen 
Corsican brothers, all of them editors of halfpenny papers, 
and Imperialist-Liberal M.P.’s, founded the Daily Mail- 
strom in 1896, declared war on the Boers in 1899, and 
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deposed the Chinese Emperor in 1900. Owing to his 
extraordinary likeness to Napoleon I., Mr. Harmsworth 
has been forbidden by a special decree of the Chamber to 
enter France, but consorts freely with all the crowned 
heads of the Continent, a passing friction with the Kaiser 
—owing to the notorious Kruger telegram—having been 
satisfactorily adjusted. Motto: “The panting Times 
toils after me in vain.”’ Authorities: The God in the 
Motor-car ; Napoleon: the last Phase. 


It may be said that information about a public man like 
Mr. Harmsworth is easily obtained, but our authors are 
not less successful in unearthing facts in the careers of 
men like Mr, Henry James, who is described, aptly enough, 
as the “ Six-Shilling Sensationalist.”. Much that seems 
enigmatical in Mr. James’s writings becomes clear when 
we are informed that he passed his early days before the 
mast, and is believed at one period of his life to have sailed 
under the skull and crossbones. Wearying a little of this 
life, Mr. James “turned to the pen for a livelihood, and 
under a variety of pseudonyms produced in rapid succession 
a large number of exciting stories, the most popular of 
which are probably 7’he Master Christian, The Red Rat's 
Daughter, The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, The Eternal 
City, and The Visits of Elizabeth.” Here we can convict 
Messrs. Sidney Stephen and Leslie Lee of incompleteness. 
Fifty-T'wo Stories of the British Empire should, of course, 
be added to the foregoing list of Mr. James’s books. 

There is nothing narrow in the selection of Lives here 
presented. A professor of golf like Mr. Balfour, a King’s 
Cupbearer like Sir Thomas Lipton, a twins like Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, a demon-bowler like Mr. J. M. Barrie, a 
literary chaperon like Mr. Edmund Gosse, a prismatic Fairy 
King like Mr. Andrew Lang, a Court Chaplain like Mr. 
Dan Leno, a Professor of Natation like Mr. Swinburne, and 
a cloth merchant’s traveller like Lord Rosebery are neces- 
sarily included, but their biographies do not exclude a very 
interesting notice of a Belgian Bee-master, M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Our editors have even found space to men- 
tion M. Maeterlinck’s little-known excursions into litera- 
ture, and one interesting fact illustrates the economy of 
time practised by this sedulous apiarist—the expression is 
our own. It appears that the comparative monotony of 
the bee-keeper’s life is diversified by stings: “for these, 
M. Maeterlinck uses common blue, and it is while waiting 
for them to heal that his plays have been written.” Since 
Carlyle pictured George Fox making to himself a pair of 
leather breeches no more touching picture than that has 
been drawn by any biographer. 

If we are at pains to point out the trifling defects of this 
usually dignified work it is because we believe that in 
Mr. Sidney Stephen and Mr. Leslie Lee we have found a 
biographical partnership with striking potentialities. Let 
them go on. It is already plain that the Lives of the 
*Lustrious must, in natural course, be followed by Lives of 
the ’Dustrious, and in that work we—nous qui parlons— 
hope to be included. 





Correspondence. 


—_e 


A Note on Biography. 


Sir,—Mr. Henley’s article on Stevenson is a reminder 
that the opinion is becoming too common that a fault is a 
blemish. Qualities have their defects, defects their quali- 
ties ; but the ordinary biographer declines to see this. He 
works for the public, and the public call the tune. The 
public, always sanctimonious in the aggregate, dislike 
defects. A man, to be worthy of a biography that in its 
turn is worthy of being bought, must approximate to the 
saint. In real life saints have no great pull over other 
persons, but in books that purport to be true they have. 
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There are various reasons for this, one being that bio- 
graphies are given to our sons and daughters, in whom we 
hope virtue will abide. : 

Apart from the public taste, which every publisher does 
not disregard, there are reasons in the biographer himself 
for this canonising tendency. He does not intentionally 
falsify ; but the natural man is a hero-worshipper, and not 
all biographers are unnatural. Howsoever a biographer 
may begin with his subject, bit by bit he comes to idolise 
him. From idolisation to idealisation is but a step. 
Canonisation follows, and dehumanisation is complete. 
Men are not really saints: they are something far more 
interesting—men. If biographers and the public would 
only see this! 

Tartarin of Tarascon said that he had to talk in order 
to think. Just as thoughts came to Tartarin with speech, 
enthusiasm for his subject comes to the biographer as he 
writes. He becomes an advocate with a heavily-endorsed 
brief. With prejudice for his hero merges prejudice 
against everyone whio did not like his hero; and in course 
of time his biography—that is to say, his special plea— 
is done. For the correction of the portrait there painted 
we have to go:to the Henleys. Whereas, if the biographer 
were Henley, too—every biographer his own Henley—the 
bad passions recently aroused would be spared in large 
measure. Not wholly, of course, because, as I have said, 
the public will not have the whole truth about anyone in a 
biography. They will have it in smoking-rooms, in bou- 
doirs, in clubs, in trains, even in newspapers ; but it must 
not get into the official Life. 

A stranger to Stevenson who met him only in Mr. Bal- 
four’s pages would have an incomplete idea of his char- 
acter. That, briefly, is what Mr. Henley set out to say, 
but egotism intervened and his pen ran away, with most 
unhappy results. But had he said merely that, no one 
could have taken serious objection. He would, of course, 
have been unpopular ; he would have been called the devil’s 
advocate ; but that would not have mattered. It is only 
because biography is bad that the devil’s advocate gets a 
case at all. Were biographers thorough, he would be a 
briefless barrister. What Mr. Henley resented was the 
mild and domesticated figure set up as Robert Louis 
Stevenson, when he knew that his friend was of different 
stuff—with various human failings prominent, too: such as 
vanity. What is wrong with vanity? If Shakespeare had 
it, which is very likely, are we to say “So much the less 
Shakespeare he” ? Without vanity, which is related to 
pride, which is cousin to ambition, no one would go very 
far. Mr. Henley says that some persons might have 
applied to Stevenson a word of three letters, and the world 
has risen in shocked indignation. But why not? Does it 
detract from the merit of, say, that wonderful essay, 
“Pulvis et umbra,” that its author by some undiscerning 
persons might have been called a cad? I say undis- 
cerning, because Mr. Henley, who knew Stevenson well, 
dissociates himself from the others. Stevenson was not a 
cad, but it is probably true that his conduct, under certain 
conditions, might have been easily misconstrued by the 
hasty. Why not? Are we all masters of ourselves always? 
Let the most fastidious ask himself—and answer truth- 
fully—this question. 

But Mr. Henley, it is said, went back on his friend by 
saying such things. That is for Mr. Henley to decide. 
I do not by any means admire the whole of Mr. Henley's 
article, but I fancy I can see his main purpose very clearly, 
and in that there was no element of uncharitableness. 

Look what over-considerate biographers have done for 
a character akin in many respects to Stevenson’s—Charles 
Lamb’s. Talfourd began by omitting anything from his 
letters which looked too rough, too caustic, and softening 
forcible expletives to harmless ones: “damn” to “hang,” 
and so forth. This, although the facts of Lamb’s life were 
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known—his self-sacrifices, his kindness, his greatness—and 
being known stood as compensation. Others followed suit 
until, instead of the clear-eyed, ruthless critic of shams, as 
in “ Grace Before Meat ” ; the almost sulphurous castigator 
of the petty selfishness ‘and cruelty of George IV.; the 
downright foe to oppression, as in the essay on ‘ Beggars” ; 
the caustic wit; the corrector of Southey’s arrogance ; the 
genial convivialist ; the friend on equal terms of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth—instead of this we are offered merely a 
humble, pathetic figure, meekly writing nice essays, nurs- 
ing an afflicted sister, and no more saying Bo to a goose 
than your gentlest Sunday-school teacher would. Old 
ladies call him “ Dear Charles Lamb,” and are quite certain 
he never really took too much to drink. But why not! 
Why should he never have drunk too much? On this point, 
however, see Mr. Birrell’s noble essay. 

There are signs that things may improve. Mr. Gosse’s 
recent article on the widow as biographer was an admirable 
protest. Mr. Henley’s protest drives home the nail. “To 
know all is to understand all” may possibly yet become 
the biographer’s motto.—Yours, &c., X. 


Stevenson on Henley. 


Sirn,—At this moment, when tenderness for the 
dead seems to bar out common decency towards the 
living, as though to vilify Mr. Henley were to offer 
incense to Stevenson’s memory, no one has recalled 
Stevenson’s own judgment of his friend as a Talker. 
The value and the appositeness of that judgment 
lie in the fact that with a character so impetuous 
and vehement as Mr. Henley’s his writing is but 
his talk put upon paper. If R. L. S. could return to 
read the article which has made such a feast of scandal, 
he would doubtless discount the vehemence and violence 
of the written word as he did those very qualities of the 
talk. The passage is, of course, in the “ Talk and Talkers ” 
of Memories and Portraits: 


Burly is a man of a great presence. There is some- 
thing boisterous and piratic in Burly’s manner of talk. 
He will roar you down, he will bury his face in his hands, 
he will undergo passions of revolt and agony; and mean- 
while his attitude of mind is both conciliatory and receptive : 
and after Pistol has been out-Pistol'd, and the welkin rung 
for hours, you begin to perceive a certain subsidence in 
these spring torrents, points of agreement issue, and you 
end arm-in-arm and in a glow of mutual admiration. The 
outcry only serves to make your final union the more 
unexpected and precious. Throughout there has been 
perfect sincerity, perfect intelligence, a desire to hear 
though not always to listen, and an unaffected eagerness 
to meet concessions. 


“A loud, copious, intolerant talker,” says R. L. 8. later. 
A loud, copious, intolerant article might well express the 
famous Pall Mall Magazine delivery. By-and-bye, when 
the hubbub has subsided, people will begin with shame to 
recant the many unworthy judgments that have been 
uttered regarding it. Mr. Henley’s action is that of a man 
who, seeing a smooth, characterless, unlike portrait of a 
beloved face, takes a brush full of dripping paint, lurid 
or black it may be, and blots it all out. That is con- 
ceivable of him: but to those of us who know and love 
him the one thing inconceivable is that any motive base 
or unworthy could have, however unconsciously, influenced 
the article. As for the poor imputation of jealousy, it is 
not worth the rebutting. Mr. Henley’s own achievements 
in literature are large in the thoughts of those whose 
praise is worth having. To us who love and believe in 
him, who sat at his feet in the old days and yet sit at 
his feet, he is, not a debonair thought like that beloved 
golden youth R. L. S., but yet the Master.—Yours, &c., 
London. K. H. 
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Ingoldsby Legends. 


Sm,—It were shame to let your contributor’s attack 
upon our old friend Ingoldsby go unchallenged. He says 
this prince of rhymesters is but an incorrigible jester, who 
scoffs at death and has no reverence for heaven or hell or 
anything between; is merely superficial, has no depth of 
thought, and is, moreover, dull and out of date, and no 
fit company for a Sabbath afternoon in this superior cen- 
tury. Oh, poor contributor! How sadly beautiful must 
it be to have a mind above a pun. We imagine your Sun- 
day afternoon spent in austere contemplation of the intel- 
lectual elevation to which you have attained. We see you 
solemnly taking from the hands of some more simple rela- 
tive an old and battered copy of the Legends, and coldly 
observing, “ He was ingenious, but not profound.” 

Surely this is but the querulous carping of the dyspeptic 
cynic. Criticism, indeed, it is not; rather is it lack of 
humour and sympathy, and for the benefit of your soul, 
oh, contributor! we will hope an incomplete edition. For 
you cannot have a luman heart, a healthy brain, and not, 
be stirred to deeper thought by those last lines of Thomas 
Ingoldsby: “As I lay a thynkyng, a thynkyng, a thynk- 
ing.” 

To him who has a sense of humour, and that broad 
sympathy which it implies, Ingoldsby will never be dull, 
though his topical allusions may be out of date——Yours 
ke., 

Lesim V. Siarrr. 


Rights in Gravitation. 


Sir,—In the article on Mr. Wells’s book, Zhe First Men 
in the Moon (the Acapemy, December 7, page 541), your 
reviewer says: “ Mr. Wells has hit on the happy hypo- 
thesis” of an interference with the law of gravitation. 
Will you allow me to say that in my A Plunge Into Space, 
published in 1890 by Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co., I 
“hit on” the same hypothesis. I also hit on the coastruc- 
tion of the sphere, the appearance of the firmament from a 
point outside the earth’s atmosphere, the comic effect of 
lighter gravity on a smaller planet, which you mention, 
and other details which you do not. In a preface to a new 
edition of my book which is in preparation, I have made 
a suitable apology for having sub-consciously plagiarised 
beforehand the work of other writers on a similar plane 
whose inventions and ideas I had inadvertently embodied 
in my book.—Yours, &c., 


Belfast. Rosert Cromig. 


Thomas Chaucer. 


Sir,—Though “A Reader” thinks that the sonship of 
Thomas to Geoffrey Chaucer * is beyond doubt,” yet every 
moderately informed Chaucer student knows that it is not 
proven. 

That Thomas was of kin to Geoffrey—perhaps next-of- 
kin—is probable. That he was his son we have no evi- 
dence, except Gascoigne’s statement, which I do not be 
lieve. His nonsensical talk about Geoffrey's death-bed 
shows that he wrote down any rubbish he heard. Geoffrey 
had not acquired a Jong lease of his Westminster tenement, 
but only a lease for his life, which, of course, ended at 
his death. 

If Thomas was Geoffrey’s nephew, or cousin’s son, he 
would have satisfied the three points of “ A Reader.” Had 
lhe been the poet’s son, Lydgate, who made so much of his 
own connection with Geoffrey, couldn’t have failed to men- 
tion the fact in his poem on Thomas Chaucer.—Yours, &c., 
F. J. Furntvau. 
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School for Correspondents. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. Harvey Simpson, is 
evidently one of those clever persons who do not read 
books, but only “dip” into them, and then think them- 
selves competent to criticise. In his letter on “ A School for 
Novelists,” he accuses me of allowing my hero in my 
story, ivy Cardew, to alter a cheque for £300 to 
£3,000 without altering the body of the cheque. To quote 
Mr. J. Harvey Simpson, he says: “ The words three- hun- 
dred won’t change to three thousand.” Mr. J. Harvey 
Simpson does not write the truth. 

The body of the cheque was not filled in, as the follow- 
ing words prove (page 171): 

It was a bearer cheque for £300, and merely bore 
Bruce’s name, the baronet’s signature, and the amount 


in figures. és 
Page 172: 


“You must fill in the date yourself,” said Sir Henry. 
“I intended to fill in the body of the cheque in writing, 
but this confounded gout bothered me so I had to give 


it up.” 
Again, on page 179, Bruce, in handing the cheque to 
his brother, says : 


“Don't forget to fill in the body of the cheque. I 
promised the guv’nor to do it for him ; his gout was so 
bad it bothered him to write.” 


It was thus left to bearer to fill in the amount in writing. 
This proves Mr. J. Harvey Simpson’s statement of my 
mistake in Jvy Cardew to be utterly false-—Yours, &c., 

* PerRINGTON Pri.” 


Patriotic Song. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to write a few words in reply 
to your reviewer's observations on my book in your issue 
of 7th inst.? The ideal anthology is, of course, an imaginary 
collection made by each reader for himself ; and, therefore, 
the editor of wide views has a better chance of contributing 
to the happiness of the greatest number than he who 
binds himself to rigid definitions. 

As to the inclusion or exclusion of any particular poem, 
I have no defence to offer, as I think it is useless to argue 
on matters of taste; but I may say that I should have 
included Wordsworth’s sonnets Fair Star of Evening and 
the sonnet on Milton if I had had the necessary space at my 
command, and Tennyson’s Revenge had the owners of the 
copyright consented to its inclusion. 

Your reviewer accuses me of printing “ Dibdin’s poems 
in two batches.” “Dibdin’s poems” are so printed because 
they were written by two different authors, the first 
“batch” by Charles Dibdin (1745-1814) and the second by 
Thomas Dibdin (1771-1841). 

I admit that the quality of some of the “Colonial ” pieces 
in my collection is not equal to their patriotism, but I 
consider it was my duty to represent “the British 


Dominions beyond the Seas.”—Yours &e., 
Arruur STANLEY. 
c/o C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 116 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best Ghost 
Story not exceeding 500 words — es We award the prize to 
Mrs. M. E. Burton, 8, Wemyss Road, Blackheath, S.E., for the 
following :— 


Captain Elliot was on his way to spend Christmas with a friend. 
He had never been to his home, and did not know the way. 

“Straight across the common till you reach the crossways, then 
turn to your left!” said the railway porter. It was a dark, cold 
night, but he lit his pipe and strode on cheerfully. Suddenly the 
road forked; a fallen tree with a dash of white paint on it was 
just to be secn. Coming nearer he saw a strange sight. An old 
woman was seated on the tree trunk, with a short, black, clay 
pipe in her mouth. Her face was large, square, and white; her 
hair, tangled and wispy, straggling from beneath a big, shapeless 
bonnet ; her eyes, painful to see, forced attention, so blood-stained 
were the lower lids, so fierce, yet entreating, their expression. 

Captain Elliot could see her, yet the night was dark; he was 
conscious of light, but could not see whence it came; conscious 
that she spoke to him, though he heard no voice. Replying, he 
did not hear himself speak, only the rustling of the might wind 
and the sound of a groan. 

He could see the outstretched, wizen hand of very shrunken age 
in need of something; and, noting the empty pipe, offered her a 
liberal supply of tobacco. But she did not take it. She pointed 
to the tree, and he ielt corstrained to seat himself at the end of 
the log, still smoking vigorously. He could see the pieasure in 
the wild, worn face, a sort of drinking in a satisfying draught 
as the fragrant fumes circled near her. She chuckled to herseif ; 
he felt chilly. 

He asked his way, addressing her, country fashion, as “ Mother.” 
She pointed through a gap in the hedge that he had not noticed. 

“ And you—it’s cold and dark for you, Mother; better go home!” 

A noiseless laugh was the reply, a laugh she enjoyed so much 
that she rocked to and fro, hugging herself with amusement. The 
Captain got up to continue his way, but she constrained him to 
halt and listen. 

“Good luck to you!” she said. ‘“ You never fouled a man, 
though you may have killed a-many! Some foul many, and never 
kill one fair. Tell Squire, Bess Lisher waits/ Bill Willard waits 
his coming!” 

“Better go home, Mother!” said Captain Elliot; but he 
stumbled as he went, and could have sworn he saw the prostrate 
body of a man at his feet, though looking nearer he could only see 
brittle twigs and rotten leaves. 


When Captain Elliot reached the Manor he gave the message. 

“Bess Lisher?” said the Squire; “ Bill Willard? why its forty 
years since the earth was rid of them—damned poachers !” 

A few days later the earth was rid of the Squire, for he died of 
apoplexy in the midst of the Christmas feasting; and Captain 
Klliot was forced to believe he had given a message from a gitcst. 

[M. E. B., Blackheath. ]} 


From twenty-one other stories received we select the following :— 

I was staying last year at the seaside home of an Irish friend 
in order to be present at a ball given by her on the eve of her 
nephew’s departure for the war. ‘The young officer (I will call 
him Brewerton) made a confidante of me, and I learnt that he was 
secretly engaged to a beautiful and very romantic girl, called 
Adelaide S——, who lived in the neighbourhood. e young 
couple did not dare tell their secret to Mrs. S—— (a worldly 
woman), and hoped promotion in South Africa might settle their 
difficulties. 

On the morning of the dance I was strolling on the beach, and 
met Adelaide and her brother. ‘‘ We are off for a long sail,” the 
girl said. She was plainly in an excited and restless condition, 
and the expedition promised distraction. I warned her that a 
storm had oo prophesied, but she only laughed nervously and 
lingered to whisper that there was a bigger one in her own breast. 
that she had had no sleep for thinking and dreaming of the bill 
and her last night with her lover. “You are too emotional,” | 
remonstrated. “Yes,” she agreed, her eyes roving out to sea, 
“sometimes I feel all spirit and longing.” 

In the evening I saw her often—always with young Brewerton ; 
she looked extraordinarily beautiful, but neither that fact nor 
the pathetic nature of her circumstances quite accounted for the 
fascination she exerted over me. I could not keep my eyes or my 
thoughts from following her, in what I then thought an absurd 
fashion. 

When all the guests had gone my hostess told me that Adelaide's 
mother and brother had not been present, and that Brewertou— 
though he had darced all the evening with the girl—had heard no 
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explanation. ‘He looks very ill,” my friend added; “but, of 
course, that is not surprising.” At that moment he joined us and 
asked for the loan of a horse. “I am going to Mrs. S——’s,” he 
announced ; “don’t ask me why, for I don’t know myself, but 1 
must go.” In anxiety we could not comprehend; we awaited his 
return, and before very long we heard his horse’s hoofs on the 
gravel drive. We went out to meet him, but he passed us with- 
out recognition, entered the hall, and dropped in a dead faint. 

“Pray tell us what has occurred,” I implored, on his return to 
consciousness, “surely it can be nothing very serious; 2he wos 
here an hour ago, the picture of health and energy; you danced 
all night with her.” 

“T danced all night with something—God only knows what!” 
he answered, hoarsely; “but Adelaide and her brother were 
drowned this evening at eight o’colock; her body was recovered 
almost immediately and taken to her mother’s house, where it has 
been lying ever since. [E. L., Didsbury.] 


In 188— I was at my father’s house in the country, eighteen 
miles from London. At that time my maternal aunt in London 
was suffering from blood-poisoning, and a letter came informing 
us that she was delirious and not expected to live. My mother, 
therefore, went to London to see her sister; and we were expecting 
her back, probably with mournful tidings, at 10 p.m. At 8 p.m. 
I was passing through the hall, when a couple of maids burst 
breathlessly frightened from the kitchen, and one said, “ Please, 
sir, somebody keeps tapping at the window ; they’ve tapped three 
times.” I at once seized a stick and ran out by the tradesmen’s 
door close to the kitchen, thinking that it was probably the baker’s 
boy who had before been unduly pressing in his attentions to 
one of the maids. The kitchen projected from the house, and 
had windows looking on the gravel walk from the front gate, and 
opposite windows looking on the lawn and fruit-garden. I assumed 
(but incorrectly, as it proved) that the tapping had been at a 
window looking on the walk; and close to the tradesmen’s entrance ; 
and seeing no one there I made for the gate and looked up and 
down the road. No one was visible in flight. I tore round to the 
lawn. There was no one in the garden. It seemed likely, then, 
that the offender, on my sudden emergence. instead of making for 
the gate, had slipped round the end of the kitchen by a path 
leading to the lawn, and that he would now be retracing his steps 
and making for the gate. I ran back to cut him off, but encoun- 
tered no one until, myself passing round the end of the kitchen by 
the path leading to the lawn, I drew up suddenly, scattering the 
gravel with my heels, and dropping my unavailing stick, while a 
chill tremor passed down my spinal column. The figure of a woman 
confronted me, a figure of my aunt’s height, and immediately, I 
know not how, suggesting my aunt, all in white, with her arms 
projecting at either side, as if her hands were clasped upon her 
bosom, thus giving a graceful fall to the white drapery. As I 
stopped awed, the figure turned rapidly upon its heel, in a manner 
that I can only describe as rollicking, as if it were out for a lark, 
and flew off at an angle of 25 deg. across the lawn and vanished 
in the branches of an Indian poplar. I did not pursue it, but 
returned deeply pondering to the house. ‘“ Well,” the impatient 
reader will say, “of course, your aunt died precisely at 8 p.m.’ 
No, she did not. My mother on her return announced a change 
for the better, and my aunt survived many years. 

[C. D., West Kensington.] 





Competition No. 117 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best verses 
for a New Year’s Greeting to a Soldier in South Africa. Not to 
exceed twenty lines. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of THE SEASON 
ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand surplus y my of Books always ON SALE (Second Hand). 
Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, BiRTHDAY AND WEDDING GIFTS. 


3 to 4, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Loxpon; 
And at 10-12, Barton2Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
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CHARMING XMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LTD. 
SOME PRETTY GIRLS. A Handsome 


Portfolio of 40 Pen-and-Ink Drawings of London and Parisian Life. 
Drawn by C. F. UNDERWOOD. Size, 17 by 144 inches. Price 20s. net. 





PATRIOTIC SONG. 


Selected and arranged by ARTHUR STANLEY, with an Introduction by 
the Right Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, late Head Master of Harrow. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

Note.—This volume is an anthology of Patriotic Verse gathered from all parts 
of the British Empire. It is a representative collection of Patriotic Song, not 
only of ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND and IRELAND, but also of INDIA, 
CANADA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AFRICA, and NEW ZEALAND. 

As good an anthology as we have ever seen. - ‘‘ Spectator.’ 
Mr. ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE writes: ‘‘A very fine collection and 
a very happy selection.’’ 


“SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


MODERN BILLIARDS. By John Roberts 


and Others. With over 921 Diagrams and Lilustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“This book is not only fascinating but unique. The diagrams of 
breaks are remarkable, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
illustrate the game in a way that has never before been attempte 
with the same thorough success.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


LORD KITCHENER. 


By HORACE G. GROSER, Author of “The Life of Lord Roberts,’ &c. 
With Portrait and other I!lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


HEROES OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By G. BARNETT SMITH. Vol. III. Gladstone, Bismarck, 
Havelock, and Lincoln. With 16 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled edges, price 5s. 


A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 


MOUSME: °* 


THE SEQUEL TO “MY JAPANESE WIFE.” 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. 


With beautiful Illustrations. Pictorial Cover. Price 6s. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION, 
“ Charming.” —Truth. * Dalightful.”"—Daily Mail. 


TWO DELIGHTFUL BOOKS FOR 


CHILDREN. 
By G. E. FARROW. 


Author of ‘‘ The Wallypug of Why,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by Alan 
Wright. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price, 5s. each. ° 


BAKER MINOR AND 
THE DRAGON. 


‘A book which will be the de- 
light of young people.’’— Scotsman, 


THE NEW PANJAN- 
DRUM. 














“The Dodo in an exhausted 
**Decidedly buy this for any condition.’ 

little friend you have.’’— British (Reduced Illustration from 

Weekly. “THe New Pansanprum.”’) 





A CANADIAN JUNGLE BOOK. 
MOOSW A, and Others of the Boundaries 


By W. A. FRASER. With 12 Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A really charming production on similar lines to the far-famed ‘ Jungle 
Book,’ with the delightfully graphic and clever pictures, It will be sure to 
appeal to young people.’’—Daily News, 


BOYS’ BOOK OF BRAVERY. By Robert 


P. BERREY. With 8 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
An Illustrated Account of Notable Acts of Bravery performed by British 
soldiers and sailors. Well Illustrated. 


THE MIGHTY DEEP, & WHAT WE KNOW OF IT. 
By AGNES GIBERNE. Author of ‘The Sun, Moon, and Stars,” 
* Roy,”’ &c. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 

“ Most fascinating. It is admirably adapted for the young, but older readers 

also will find much in it they did not know before. Itisa book worth buying.” 

Daily News, 


DOMESTIC DITTIES. With Words and 


Music. By A. SCOTT-GATTY. composer of “Plantation Songs.” 

Profusely Illustrated in Colour. Crown 4to. Pictorial boards, price 2s. 6d. 
“The ditties are quite within the intelligence of the very young, while the 
coloured pictures of crying babies, of tossing bulls, and so forth, will delight old 
and young alike."’"—Daily News 
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A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH, Illustrated. 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 
His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister: Professor JOHN 
RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
BRECON and its BEACONS, . THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
{ LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, } 

7 LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. } 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, and FESTINIOG, 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 
is...THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the lead- 

ing Hotels throughout the World. 

“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for sucha 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes !"—The Times, 

“It very emphatically tops them all.'’--Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to Penden ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post, 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.--60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


3y E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Simpkins, Marsuans, Hamivron, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway 
Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
Paris and New York: Bretano’s, 


BOOKS ror CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ROBESPIERRE. 


A Study and Biography, by HILAIRE BELLOC, late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford, author of “‘ Danton,” “ Paris,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, I6s. : 
“ A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character, 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.”’—Daily News. c 
“ His ‘Danton,’ published two years ago, was in some respects a masterpiece. 
His ‘ Robespierre ’ is equally thorough.”—Scotsman. 


UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. 


Portraits of Some Famous Women of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. 
By GABRIELLE FESTING, author of “J. H. Frere and his Friends.” 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A noteworthy and charming book. . It required the magic of a pen 
like Miss Festing’s to make these women live and move again.’’—Newcastle 
Chronicle. 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


10s. 6d. net. By ANTHONY HOPE. And 6s. 
A New Series and a New Issue, with 8 Illustrations by HOWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY. 























Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
A SPECIAL PRESENTATION EDITION, 
beautifully printed on large paper, with 18 Illustrations by Mr. CHRISTY. 
Handsomely bound in gold, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LORD ROBERTS. 


A Life for Boys. By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. 
Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Miss Violet Brooke-Hunt’s ‘ Lord Roberts’ is very good indeed. It is a 
word-picture of one of the most popular of living Englishmen, which should 
delight his innumerable boy admirers.’”’—Tue World. 


L. T. MEADE’S NEW STORY. 
WHEELS OF IRON. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mrs. Meade’s convincing tale, replete with both strength and tenderness, 
will do good.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“A tale of engrossing interest, of immense pathos, and of considerable 
charimn.”—Glasgow Observer. 














J. NISBET & CO., Ltd. 21, Berners Street, W. 


Price 2/6. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW 


For DECEMBER contains: 


1 MILITARISM IN POLITICS AND LORD 


ROBERTS’ ARMY REORGANISATION SCHEME, 


By JEAN DE BLOCH. 


2. OUR UNHAPPY DIVISIONS: A PLEA FOR THE RECOGNITION OF NON-EPISCOPAL CHURCHES, 


3. THE NEW REIGN IN ITALY. 

1. JOURNALISM FOR UNIVERSITY MEN. 
5. ANTHROPOLOGY RECONSTRUCTED. 
6. MAXIME GORKY. 

7. A DIARY OF THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. 


8 LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: CHRISTMAS AND OTHER BOOKS. 


By Canon HENSLEY HENSON. 
By BOLTON KING. 

By F. S. A. LOWNDES. 

By The Rev. W. W. PEYTON. 
By Count S. C. De SOISSONS. 
By RAYMOND MAXWELL. 

By “A READER.” 


LONDON: 


THE COLUMBUS 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 


COLUMBUS HOUSE, 48 & 48a, FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Price Half-a-Crown Monthly.] 


[All Rights Reserved. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


LOvE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. By the 
. E. J. HARDY, Author of “How to be Happy though Married.” 
ad 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 
CHARLES READE. A New Edition, set in handsome type, and 
Illustrated by 16 Photogravure and 84 Half-tone Illustrations by 
MATT. B. HEWERDINE. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

A VERSAILLES CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By Mary 
STUART BOYD. With 53 Illustrations by A. S. BOYD. Feap. 4to, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BUCHANAN With Portrait in Each Volume. Two vols., crown 
8vo, buckram, 12s. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arnold 
BENNETT. [January 9. 
JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Harry 


LINDSAY, Author of ** Methodist Idylls.”’ [January 16, 
FAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. Hinkson. [Shortiy. 
THE OLD BANK. By William Westall. (Shortly. 


A BLOW OVER THE HEART. By Robert 
[Shortly. 

THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Groker. With 12 
Illustrations by FRED. PEGRAM. (Shortly. 


A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. By L. T. Meade, 
Author of “ The Diary of a Doctor.” 

DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes, 
Author of * A Gentleman.’ 

DESPAjR’S LAST JOURNEY. By David Christie 
MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph's Coat.’ 

THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. By 
BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “ The Gun-runner,”’ &c. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Shiel, Author 
of “ The Yellow Danger,” &c. 

THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by Himself, 
and “ Dedicated to all who Love.” 


THE LADY OF LYNN. By Sir Walter Besant, 
Author of “ The Orange Girl,’ &c. With 12 Illustrations by G. DEMAIN- 


HAMMOND. 
A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Harold Bindloss, 
Episodes of a 


Author of “ Ainslie’s Ju-ju.”’ 
THE CANKERWORM: Being 
Woman’s Life. By G. MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Double Cunning.” 
A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By Florence Warden, 
Author of “ Joan, the Curate,”’ &c. 
THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR: A Tale of South 
Devon. By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “In «a Cathedral City,” &c. 
Second Edition. 


THE WEALTH OF MALLERSTANG: An Upland 
Tale. a ALGERNON GISSING, Author of “A Secret of the North 


THREE ‘MEN OF MARK. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of “St. Mungo’s City,”’ &c. 


ONLY A NIGGER. By Edmund Mitchell, Author 
of “ The Lone Star Rush,” 





THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

TALES OF A DYING RACE. By Alfred A. Grace. 

A BLIND MARRIAGE, &c. By George R. Sims. 

TERENCE. By B.M.Croker. With 6 Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 
THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. By Herbert Compton. 
THE, FOURTH GENERATION. By Sir Walter Besant. 

ANDROMEDA. By Robert Buchanan. 

“AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT.” By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


THE ST. MARTIN’ S LIBRARY. POCKET VOLUMES, printed upon 
fine thin paper. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; 
leather, gilt edges, 3a. net each. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Charles Reade. 
“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Charlies Reade. 
THE DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Bound in picture cloth boards, flat backs. 
SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byron Webber. 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Sir Walter Besant. 
PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By Edmund Mitchell. 
THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Ouida. 
THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. By Bertram Mitford. 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. Manville Fenn. 
IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Bret Harte. 
DORA MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. By McD. Bodkin, K.C. 
THE —, OF 7 eee TRILL, OF THE DETECTIVE SERVICE. 
By DICK DONOVA 
DARK DEEDS. By Dick 
THE LADY FROM NOWHERE, By Fergus Hume. 
IN LONDON’S HEART. By George R. Sims, 
JOAN, THE CURATE. By Florence Warden. 


Loxpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, Sr. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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Frederick Warne & Co.’s Christmas Gift Books, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


KATE GREBHAWAY®S F PICTURE ‘BOOKS. 
A DAY IN A CHILD’S LIFE. Music by Myles B. Foster. 
st 4to, picture bevelled boards, cloth back. 
UNDER THE WINDOW. Pictures & Rhymes for Children. 


ages, printed in colours. Post4to, varnished picture boards, cloth back. 
MARIGOLD GARDEN. Pictures and Rhymes. . 60 pages, 
printed in colours. Post 4to, varnished picture boards, cloth back. 
LITTLE ANN, AND OTHER POEMS. By Jane and Ann 
TAYLOR. Medium ~~. Crp. — picture boards. Price 2s. 6d 


E 2s. BA 
THE QUEEN OF THE ‘PIRATE. ISLE. By Bret Harte. 


Medium 8vo, cloth gilt. 
MOTHER GOOSE; or, The Old Nursery Rhymes. Small 


crown 8vo, canvas cloth, lattice work cover. 

A, APPLE PIE. With each letter of the Alphabet IIlus- 
trated in colours. Oblong 

A PAINTING BOOK FOR ‘CHILDREN. With 80 pages of 
Outline Pictures to Paint, and a Coloured Frontispiece and Title Page. 
Small 4to, sewed, picture cover. Price ls. 

LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. Demy !6mo, 80 pages, 
varnished picture boards, cloth back. Price 1s. 
Ditto, in white leatherette, gilt edges. Price 1s. 6 

A BIRt HWAY BUOK FOR CHILDREN. ‘With an Illustra- 
tion for Each Day in the year, and 12 Coloured Plates. 32mo, cloth. 
Price ls. 6d. Also kept in limp paste grain, gilt edges, and padded straight 
grain, F rench Morocco. 


LEAR’S “NONSENSE BOOKS. 

The Book of Nonsense. In oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 

More Nonsense. In oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. |6s. 

Nonsense Songs. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Small 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 

The Jumblies. Illus. by L. Leslie Brooke. Small 4to, boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. 

The Pelican Chorus. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Small 4to, varnished 
cover, cloth back, 3s. 6d. 

Nonsense Songs and Stories. In large fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 

Nonsense Botany and Alphabets. In large fcap. 4to, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Nonsense Birthday Book. In square fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. (trated. 

The Owl and the Pussy Cat, &c. In Small 4to, picture cover, 1s. Fully Illus- 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
The late R. CALDECOTT’S inimitable Picture Books are now issued in 


the following three styles :- (boards, each 6s. 
I.—In two volumes, large square 4to, cloth gilt, coloured edges and bevelled 


COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND SONGS. Ist Series. 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND SONGS. 2nd Series. 


II.—In four sections, large square 4to, art linen, red edges, each 2s. 6d. 


R. CALDECOTI’S PICTURE BOOK. No. 1. 

R. CALDECOTT’S PICTURE BOOK. No. 2. 
THE HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE PICTURE BOOK. 
THE PANJANDRUM PICTURE BOOK. 


UT.— —In 16 parts, square 4to, picture covers, sewed, each 6d. 


WALTER CRANE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
PANPIPES: A Book of Old Songs. Newly Arranged, with 


Accompaniments by THEO, MARZIALS. hee ae gn Price, 5s. 
In small 4to, varnished picture boards, price 3s. 6d. each. 
THE BABY’S OPERA: A Book of Old Rhymes, with New 
Dresses. With Coloured Pictures. 
THE BABY’S BOUQUET: A Fresh Bunch of Old Rhymes 


and Tunes. With Coloured Pictures. 


THE BABY’S OWN ASOP: Being Fables condensed in 


Rhyme, with Portable Morals and Coloured Pictures 


WALTER CRANE’S PAINTING BOOK. With 12 Outline: 
~ a. oe Ee Coloured Example for each. Small 4to, sewed 
LALLA ROOKH: An Oriental Romance. By Thomas Moore 


A Choicely Illustrated Seow KENY on superfine plete es paper. With 
101 Illustrations by W. H. LOW, KENYON COX, E. GARRETT, and 


others. In large crown 8vo, c ‘loth gilt, gilt edges. Price 6s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
THE BUNKUM BOOK: A Topsy-Turvy Tale. 32 Full- 
page Pictures in Colours by MAUD TRELAWNY. With descriptive 
verses by AUBREY HOPWOOD. Royal 4to oblong, varnished picture 
boards, cloth back. Price 6s. 
By the Author of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 


TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS: A Story of the 
City Beautiful. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. With 12 
Original Illustrations tS R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. In square medium 
8vo, cloth gilt. Price 3s. 6d 

THE FORTUNES OF CLAUDE. By Edgar Pickering. 
With 6 Full-page Plates and Initial Letters, specially designed by 
Lancelot Speed. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MY FRIEND ANNE: A Story of the Sixteenth Century. 
By JESSIE ARMSTRONG ith —— Illustrations by G. 
DEMAIN HAMMOND, R.I. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 


THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK. With upwards of 100 
Drawings by L. LESLIE BROOKE, and an Introduction and Notes by 
ANDREW LANG. In medium 8vo, cloth J > Price 3s, 6d. net, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


ST. NICHOLAS BOOK OF PLAYS “AND OPERETTAS. 


With numerous Illustrations, depicting Scenes, Costumes, &c. 
A Complete Catalogue of Christmas Books Post Free on application to 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15, BEDFORD{ISTREET, STRAND, LONDON 














The Academy. 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


TATTY. A Srupy or A Youne Girt. 


y PETER FRASER. Price 6s. 

Athenaum.—“ The Rock is well thought out and dis- 
tinctly well written.” 

Sheffield Daily SUEZ. 


EAST OF SUE 
Price 6s. 


Punch.—*“ Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales un- 
commonly close.” 

Vanity Fair.—“An 
creepy, clever volume.” 


| DROSS. By Haroip TREMAYNE. price gs. 


Saturday Review.—“ A remarkable novel.” 

Westminster Gazette.—“ A daring idea is well carried 
out....the book is more than readable, and we shall 
| look for Mr. Tre smayne's next with interest.’ 
| Western Morning News.—“ Asa literary work, it is one 
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NEW BOOKS 
FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 


At 7s. 6d. 


BOYS OF OUR EMPIRE. 


(First Annual Volume.) 


“A well-written novel.” 


annual Volumes for Boys this is the 
newest. The leading contents | 
comprise : 


FIVE SERIAL STORIES— 


‘*The Lone Star Rush,’’ by Edmund Mitchell ; 

**Contraband of “ar,’’ by B. Aitken; 

‘Captain Nat's Treasure,’’ by Robert Leighton ; 

**Chisholm’s Chums’’: « School Story ; and 

“*The Secret of the Wondergat,’ Ridgewell 
Cullum and Charles Wingrove. 


Amongst all the 


best, as it is the unusually able volume......a 


by 
of great daring and equal excellence. | interesting.” 

All profusely Illustrated. Manchester Courier.—“ The story is powerful and 

Trish Times. —“ Shows remarkable promise and power.” 


FIFTY-THREE ARTICLES 
“MAD” LORRIME 


on the leading ATHLETIC RECORD HOLDERS, &e., | 
Illustrated by well-known Artists. e By FINCH ‘MASON. Price 3s. 
‘ e8 aera i. , . County Gentleman.—“ A very readable book.’ 
ay EY er Rates ee Ceepeneey, Free Lance.—* These stories will be widely read.’ 
° To-Day.—** Plenty of vivacity, humour,and ‘horsine 8.7” 
SHORT STORIES Western Morning News.“ Amusing and readable. 
Adventure and School Life, by leading writers, Weatern Daily Mereury.--“* Mad Lorimer * will have a 
abound in hundreds in this volume. | very successful run.’” 


**Talk with the Boys,’’ by the “B. O. E.” THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 


“HOW To BE STRONG.” By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 
A Series of Articles and exercises by SANDOW. Bristol Daily Merewry—The characters are skilfully 


7 * s | drawn.’ 

LEAGUE CLUB NOTES, Aberdeen Daily Journal,—-“ Mr. 

Being a record of the doings of the “ Boy's Empire | clever writer, and his story 

League "' in its various branches throughout the Empire. | worked out.’ 
(This League has over 3,000 members). THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 

Twelve vine-Guteusss Plates are given in this By E. NESBIT. Price 6s. rdevised.” 

volume. , Pall Mall Gazette,—*“ Nothi 1 t 
@The Volume is splendidly bound in cloth bevelled of | "W ITH HI WIFE 


boards with Specially Designed Cover, and is an ideal The CASE of A MAN W TH HIS WIFE 


gift book for a boy. By THEO GIFT. Price 3s. 6d. 


Birmingham Daily Gazette.—** Well told and pathetic.” 
ANDREW MELROSE, || touts wain’s ANNUAL. 
16, Pilgrim Street, LONDON, E.C. 


6d, 


Chaplain. | 


Marvin Dana is a very 
is well-conceived and 











By ALIcE PERRIN. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION'’S tts¥ 


THREE OCTOBERS: A Political 
LIST. 
At 5s. 


Philippic. By RONALD HOWE. Price ls. 
Sheffield Daily Télegraph.-“ A really clever bit of work.’ 
Young England. A Splendid Gift Book for 
Roys. Profusely Mlustrated, Cloth extra bevelled boards. 


People.—“ As to its cleverness ness throughout there can be 
no question.’ 
two Serial Stories “The Emperor's Trumpeter,” by 


ANTHONY TREHERNE &CO., Ltd., 
3, AGAR STREET, CHARING CROSS. W.C. 


ALBERT LEE; and “The Young Reporter,” by . 
WILLIAM PRYSDALE. Stories of Life at the Great YHAMBERS'’S JOURNAL, JANUARY,1902 
Public Schools, by the Rev. KF. FE. BRADFORD, M.A. (Oxon). 


Illustrated Papers on a Boy's Workshop, by GEORGE P. / The First Part of the NEW VOLUME Con- 


MOON, Talks with Boys, by the Rev. kK. C. DAWSON, TL hapters of MARY STUART 
M.A, (Oxon). “ Hearts of Oak”: Stories of Naval Heroism and . 
Devotion, Natural History Papers on Birds, Animals and CLIPPED WINGS, 


And the other contents are :— 
Some Stars of the British St 


Insects of our Islands, Biographical Sketches of Men worth 


emulating. Sketches and Stories of Life in Our Colonies, 


ie. H. W. Lucy 


Stories of exciting Adventure by DAVID KER, CHARLES | Ewan Tanbanc (Complete Story) Joun Fixnnemore 
EDWARDES, ARGYLL SAXBY, K. M. EADY, GEORGE | The North-West Frontier of India 
GALE THOMAS, including “The One-Armed Trumpeter,” R. T. Hatuipay, M.B. 


About the United States Steel Trust 
_* Mono-Rail E. G. CRaveN 
“The Devil's Elbow” Pool Hano.p BixpLoss 


The Great Canals of the World 4. A. Ancv 's 


* My Great Siberian Tier, 
Consul’s Peril,” &« 
Kk. CULEF, BM. 


** A Wolf Chase on Skates,” ** The 
Stories of School Life and Sports, by W. 
AITKEN, HAROLD AVERY, &c., in- 


cluding * The Captain’s Last Goal,” ** The Great Grogan's Bat,” 

“The Dandy Dundlefords,” “ The Last Wicket,” &c. The Pah be Island. J. Jouxstox,A.T.8 

Volume opens with a striking Frontispiece by FREDERICK ey cyb , ~4- Ce R. ‘ Ww ILS iox 
SON 


BURTON, entitled * The Death of the Man-Eater.” 

' At 2s. 

Golden Rule, The. A Magazine for Young People 
of both sexes. Well Illustrated, cloth boards, Iwo Serial 
Stories: “ The Boys of the Red-House,” by EVI IYN.- 


Literary Relics of V 
Ginger Grubbers of C 


A Cold December i 
The Month: Science and Arts 


H. MAcraRLANE 
tral A 





ica 
R. W. Cater 
“ SANSTENE.”’ 


EVERETT GREEN; and “The Sisters of Trenton (uRIsTuAS NUMBER CHAMBERS'S 
Manse,” by FLORENCE WITTS; Chats on “ How to y 
Work,” by Professor AMOS WELLS.  Christiaw Endeavour |? JOURNAL, ls. 


“A Second Edition of this Splendid Christmas Number 
is now on Sale at all Booksellers. 


$y-yory JOURNAL FOR 1902, 


) If you have not already ordered Chambers’s 
Journal for 1902, the undernoted Order Form to your 
Bookseller will secure a regular delivery of the Maga- 
zine. 

WD Bic cece csesce 


Sketches, Animal Stories. Sketches of Boy and Girl Life in 
Foreign Lands; “ In the Flowery Land,” by a Chinese Mis- 
sionary; “A German Friiulein,” “In the Forbidden City.” 
Poles of School Life. Stories of Adventure, including ‘* Cradled 
nm an Iceberg,” “How Claudius Proved his Courage,” “A 
Vight Corner,” ‘* A Perilous Bed,” * How the Squatters Fought 
the Fire.” “Stories of the Killing-time.” “ The Parliament 
Man,” by W. B, CULE, &c., &c. The Volume is well Mlus- 
trated, a special feature being a series of Animal Studies by 
GEORGE RANKIN, 


Bookseller, 
At is. 
Child’s Own Magazine, The.  Sixty-cighth 
Annual Volume, Full of charming Stories, Poems, &c., and POSES OREN EE SSS SS AE Oe WAG SEES USER SR OR EE 
profusely illustrated, Serial Story by MARY E. MURRAY, rte 


entitled “The Wonderful Castle,” with many illustrations by | W. & k CHAMBEXS, utd, London & a ‘ainburgh 


ROSA C, PETHERICK. A new feature is the series of 

composite Scripture Pictures by M. AYO B, iMustrating the | a 

International Bible Lessons tor the Year. *Comical “— d I B R ligi 
By A. J. DADSON. 


and Fishes,” Gustrated by T. W. COULDERY. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


sides these, there is an abundance of Stories and Sketches, be 
verses suitable for Juvenile recitations, clever pictorial puzzles, 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LTD., 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Please send CHAMBERS’® JoURNAL monthly, 





Beasts, 





&c., &c, The coloured Plate, entitled * Beauty and the Beast ” 
s from a painting in oils by HARRIETTE SUTCLIFFE, 
Paper boards cloth extra rs. 6d. 


The Sunday School Union, 57-59, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 


LONDON : 


21 Deoemter, rgor. 


Spectator.—* VIVID AND REALISTIC.” 
a) Eneen TS NOTHING OF HUMAN 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 


New Large and Revised Edition now ready of this First 
Book by a New Writer, 


JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 
Westminster Review —“A SPLENDID STORY. 
THIS FASCINATING BOOK.” 
Christian World, “THIS ABSORBING 
STORY. ... THERE IS FASCINATION IN 
DOUBLE MEASURE.” 
Daily Telegraph.—*A POWERFUL NOVEL. 
. WHEN THE AUTHOR PLUNGES 
INTO HIS STORY HE HOLDS THE 
oa S ATTENTION TO Le END.” 


OME BOOKS FOR XM 
BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. By R. M. SILLARD. Two vols. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST. 
By HARRY FURNISS. Over 300 Illustrations, 32s. 

BEFORE | FORGET. Being the Autobio- 
graphy of a Chevalier d’Industrie. Written by 
ALBERT CHEVALIER. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA. By Professor PASQUALE 
VILLARI. Translated by Linda Villari. New and 
cheaper edition in ag volume. Fuily illustrated. 
Cloth, large crown, 7s. 6¢ 


LIFE ANv TIMES OF NICCOLO MACHIA- 


VELLI. By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. 
Revised edition. Translated by Linda Villari. 
1 vol., Illustrated. Demy, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GIOVANNI SEGANTINI: His Life and Work. 
By L, —. — Upwards of 80 Illustrations. 
Cloth 

OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND VILLAGES OF 
THE ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. TUIN and J. G. 
VELDHEER. With many quaint woodcut Illustra- 
tions 7 * G. Veldheer and W.O. J. Nieuwenkamp. 
Cloth, 2 

INTRODUGTORY STUDIES IN GREEK 
ART. By JANE E. HARRISON. Fourth edition. 
Map and 10 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


WALES. By O. M. EDWARDS, Lecturer on 
Modern History, at Lincoln College, Oxford. 
“ BRIEF GLIMPSES,” A handsome illustrated 


handbook, explaining how the famous “ Story of the 

Nations’’ Series may be purchased on the INSTAL- 

MENT SYSTEM at an ENORMOUS REDUCTION. 

This handbook contains 56 specimen full-page ilustra- 
tions, 54 pages of text, portraits of some of the authors, 

a complete list of the volumes, witn particulars of the 

writers and Press reviews and criticisms. It will be 

sent you free of charge on your remitting simply the 

cost of postage, three A 

THE YOUNG. . 

THE WoULD-BE- GOODS. A Continuation 
of “The Treasure Seekers.” By E. NESBIT. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

, THE TREASUSS SEEKERS. By E. Nesbit. 
Fully pictured, 

NINE U {LIKELY TALES FOR CHILDREN. 
By E. — Profusely Illustrated. Crown 

j 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

TWO BUSYBODIES. By Mrs. S. 6. Arnold. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 

MARGARET HETHERTON. A Book for 
Girls. By E. L. KIFSOW. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

THE BLUE BABY, and Other Stories. By 
MRS. MOLESWORTH. Author of “ Carrots," &c., 
&ec. Illustrated. tw eX 8vo, cloth, 2s @4 

“F.C 

TALES TOLD IN THE ZOO. By F. Car- 
RUTHERS GOULD and bis Son, F, H. CARRUTH- 
ERS ie D. Fully Illustrated by “ F.C. G. 
Crown 4 

, THE BOY. AND THE ANGEL: Discourses 
for Children. By Rev. JOHN BYLES. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. Second ETTE ion, 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS 
CARROLL (Rev. G, L. Dodgson). By 8S. D. COL- 


LINGWOOD, With about 100 ~~ yg Crown 
| 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition 6d. 
' GOOD NOVELS AT 6s. EACH. “Rita,” “A 


Jilt’s Journal "’—Stacpoole, “ The Bourgeois ’’—Barr 
(Amelia E.), ** Trinity Bells ’’—Becke (Louis), “ York 
the Adventurer ”—Baker (J.), “A Double Choice ’— 
Fraser (J.), ‘‘ Death the Showman’’—Mann (Mary 
E.), “The Mating of a Dove’—Barr (Amelia E,), 
“Souls of Passage "’—John Oliver Hobbes, “Robert 
Orange ""—Bourget (Paul), “The Disciple ’’—Pidgin, 
‘Quincy Adam Sawyer’’—Moore (George), “ Sister 
Teresa ''—Andrews (Katherine), “ Stephen Kyrie '’- 

Crockett (8S. R.), “ The Stickit Minister,” “The Lilac 
Sun Bonnet,” “The Raiders,” *“‘The Grey Man.” 


A Book to Order for your Library. 
A BANKER’S LOVE STORY. By Archibald 
McILROY, Author of “ By Lone Craig-Linnie Burn,” 
&c. Cloth, 6s. 


*,* On receipt of a postcard, Mr. Unwin will furnish an address of 
"a local Bookseller where any of his books may be examined, 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London 











